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ACK from the crowded crossways 


aptly regarded as the hub of the 


commercial 


world, aloof and stately 


amidst the continual surge and roar of 
City traffic, stand the Bank of England 
and the Royal Exchange. 


The Exchange typifies that undying spirit 


which throughout the centuries has sent 
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forth our Merchant Adventurers to the far 
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In their immensity and strength the addi- 
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ful welding of the modern to that which 
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THE THREADNEEDLE STREET ELEVATION OF THE WESTMINSTER BANK, LONDON. Architects, MEWES & DAVIS 
Awarded the R.I.B.A. London Architecture Medal, 1930. 


The City of London is today suffering from two serious maladies: 
financial depression and traffic congestion. For the first a remedy 
will, in time, be found; but the second is an evil which can only 
be cured by drastic methods. 

Professor Richardson has made some interesting suggestions for 
dealing with this apparently insolvable problem. One of them is 
to divert the main stream of traffic east and west around, instead 
of through, the City by means of a circular boulevard constructed 
on the boundary of the old London Wall. 

This would be a costly undertaking but it would, no doubt, 
relieve much of the present congestion and have the further 
advantage of leaving the City undisturbed in its artistic character. 

It must be remembered that the City, as we now know it, was 
reconstructed after the Great Fire on its original medieval plan, 
but the new buildings were designed in the prevailing classic 
fashion which is now called Renaissance. 

This has resulted in an architectural character possessing a 
definite beauty of its own and making it quite distinct from 
Greater London which surrounds it. 

It has a marked resemblance to Venice, a sister city of maritime 
traders, owing to its narrow streets and alleyways and the general 
use of Portland stone on the facades of its buildings. This 
material, like the Istrian stone of the Adriatic cities, weathers in 
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September 1931. 


exposed parts to a glistening white in sharp contrast to the darker 
hues of the sheltered portions under cornices and projections. 

In my opinion Portland stone is the most suitable material for 
buildings in the City. Brick and terra-cotta become dull and 
colourless. They lose their texture and freshness under the 
London grime and seem out of place once Ludgate Hill is passed. 

The narrow streets of the City contain an element of beauty 
distinct from that of any other town in the world. The Cathedral 
and the numerous churches give it a character which should be 
maintained in all its essentials. 

Those of us who are entrusted with the design of new buildings 
within the City walls should remember our manners and the 
noble company we are privileged to meet. 

We should be conscious that we are building in the shadow of 
Wren’s magnificent dome, a masterpiece which has stamped the 
whole neighbourhood with a definite and unmistakable atmosphere. 

Here is no place for striking originality or the display of daring 
experiment. Without copying or plagiarizing it should be 
possible to design in harmony with that atmosphere and even to 
add to the charm of one of the most interesting and beautiful 
cities in the world. 

ARTHUR J. DAVIS. 

August 6, 1931. 
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London of 
By A. E. 


E English take a perverse pride in our negative 

doctrine of Muddling On. But even we of late 

years have had to own that we shall be forced 

to do what we most of all hate doing—pause 
and think. London means more to England than any other 
great city to any other country; and London cannot go on 
as it is—apart from any mere matter of beauty or even of 
convenience, the metropolitan fatality returns prove that. 
We have a complex population penned into a small city, 
which has burst asunder and scattered its burden anywhere, 
anyhow. 

The result is what one might expect—confusion. There 
have been many well-meant, but half-hearted, efforts to 
straighten things out. The clearance of many slums has 
helped, by reducing the congestion of population, and 
giving a certain amount of turning space in the City. There 
are those who imagine that by altering our existing building 
regulations and attempting skyscrapers we might relieve 
things. But apart from the fact that such buildings would 
be out of scale with our existing streets, and would ruin the 
beauty and dignity of our city, there is the economic 
difficulty of service of such masses of population from 
narrow streets that are already inadequate to deal with 
traffic demands. 

There is a further complication in the present tendency 
to bring goods by road from the north to the south, prior 
to shipment; and London’s geographical position makes it 
the natural south-easterly port of the country. 

Now the heart of London is the ancient city as defined 
by the line of the Roman Wall, and in considering the 
London of the future it would be wise to start by attempting 
some relief of the City of today. The first thing that suggests 
itself as immediately feasible is some sufficient form of 
traffic control. And I am not suggesting any extension of 
our present attempts to order modern traffic. We must be 
drastic. To start with I should suppress all wheeled traffic 
within an area of half a mile of the Royal Exchange in all 
directions. Wheeled traffic should only be allowed through- 
out the City between eight in the evening and eight next 
morning. All public services, goods delivery, and building 
operations would have to take place between those hours. 
Once these regulations were established pavement congestion 
would be relieved, for the City workers would be free to 
walk in the roads, and the passage through the City would 
be both pleasant and quick. 

There is another way of relieving City congestion, the 
preliminary to City improvements, which might be attempted 
without delay. That is the zoning of industries. Certain 
businesses have no right at all in the City of London, and 
they should be cleared away. It would mean compensation, 
but we are prepared to pay for a reformed metropolis. The 
clearance of unnecessary businesses and old warehouses 
would make room for fine office blocks. 

Other businesses should be grouped in specified areas, to 
save transit and travel. Although the City is no longer a 
residential area it has a big population, and it always will 
have ; no business quarter can be run without. But so far 
as is practicable these residents should be grouped together 
in one limited zone. There are advocates of the vertical 
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extension of the residential area, but, apart from objections 
on artistic grounds, the nature of the clayey subsoil, the 
narrowness of the streets, and transport difficulties forbid 
this. 

All these improvements might be set about without 
delay, but the opening up of the great boulevards I anticipate 
would be a more serious matter. If the public only knew 
what it wanted the dilatory decisions, or lack of decisions, 
we have witnessed over recent London reforms might be 
avoided. The first great boulevard I would advocate would 
be an inner elliptical one around the City itself. It would 
be within this inner area that traffic would be forbidden. 
Beyond this I would suggest an outer elliptical boulevard, 
its flattened sides reaching roughly three miles north and 
south of the river—say from Hackney to Dulwich. East 
and west it would reach farther, perhaps from Woolwich 
to Willesden. This great arterial road would divert much 
of the cross-London traffic, for it would be simpler to curve 
round London rather than run through it. Then all the 
other great new arterial roads would flow into it. The 
decaying inner suburbs would be gradually remodelled on 
either side of the great boulevard. Old property on its 
side would be pulled down, and open spaces laid out. Here, 
too, would run public buses which would save suburban 
travellers from their present necessity of constantly having 
to travel into town and out again to reach some neighbour 
suburb. And on the edge of the outer elliptical road would 
be huge motor parking places, from which adequate and 
constant bus services would serve all parts of the City and 
West End. This in itself would relieve London of much 
private traffic. 

Within the outer ellipse the first improvement that 
suggests itself naturally is the extension of the Thames 
Embankment from Blackfriars to the Tower. And a fine 
southern embankment would balance it as a matter of course. 
This would mean that the obsolete, or almost obsolete, 
warehouses now lining the Thames between Westminster 
and the Pool would be transferred much farther east, and 
probably a new shipping quarter would develop beyond 
Woolwich. Gradually, within the next fifty years or so, the 
same clearing principle would be applied to all the East 
End, say from Whitechapel to St. Paul’s, and from Thames 
Street to Smithfield. 

It is no good for the reactionaries fondly to hope that 
London will stay as it is. It cannot. It is developing so 
rapidly, both intensively and extensively, that the City is 
now invading the West End, and the suburbs are flowing 
rapidly out 25 miles into the Home Counties. Changes 
have to come; it is worth while to think in time and see they 
are wise changes. There is no hint of futurism or of ultra- 
modernism in the proposals I have made, but only a return 
to sane procedure. There is a great need of more economy 
in managing London. We need an advisory council to 
control the design of street frontages ; we need more cohesion 
in all our building schemes. But much as we need economy 
we need imagination more. If once we have imagination 
enough to visualize the beautiful London that there may 
be at no very distant date, then there will. be no lack of 
means to attain that ideal. 
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W. R. Lethaby. 


By Edward Carter. 


Y the death of W. R. Lethaby English architecture 

has lost one of its finest scholars and most acute 

critics; one whose learning, however profound, was 

never clouded by pedantry, but rather was broadened 
by an intensity of feeling for the present age, into which he 
longed to be able to introduce some of the vitality of those 
periods in architecture he most loved. It is as a scholar 
that future generations will probably know Lethaby best, 
but it will be impossible to leave him out of any history 
yet to be written of the development of modern architecture 
in this century. 

Those who know of Lethaby only as the Surveyor to the 
Abbey, as the author of Medieval Art, and the scholar of 
Greek and Byzantine architecture, may be surprised to find 
in him the vigorous champion of ‘‘up-to-dateness ’’—the 
“Architecture of Adventure,” as he called it—prepared to 
cast over stylism, cliché, and even history in an endeavour 
to build simply and well, “ concentrating on structure and 
the things which matter on which we are agreed,” until 
from rational building a new vigorous human architecture 
shall evolve. He found, perhaps, as others have found, that 
those who escape from one domination of style only do so to 
become involved in a modernism no less stylistic ; and that a 
rigorous maintenance of his principles allowed little satis- 
faction to be had from any modern work. Lethaby’s writings 
and published speeches certainly reveal his dominant position 
as a scholar in an age when such fine scholarship is rare, and 
his importance as a keen advocate and critic of ‘‘modernism”’ 
who could back his advocacy and criticism with the re- 
finement of his learning and keen sensibility; yet in 
another way Lethaby served his age well, as personal 
prophet to a body of English architects, craftsmen and 
designers, whose outlook in many instances was framed by 
Lethaby’s teaching or who were actually, as was Edward 
Johnston, set on their way through his discernment of 
talent and vocation. 

Though Lethaby was through and through a scholar he 
was never an advocate of scholarship as an end in itself. 
The first and last words in his Medieval Art express his out- 
look with peculiar force, placed as they are, the frame to a 
minute treatise on a past style. ‘“ Art is man’s thought 
expressed in his handiwork ’’—that is the first sentence ; and 
the last—‘‘I turn away from this short study with a sense 
of the necessary incompleteness of all history as a mere 
record of happenings. . . . If I may venture to draw out 
a lesson from the retrospect it is that we, too, forgetting 
the past must press forward, for in the future are hid the 
possibilities of many mighty schools of art as true and 
strong as the greatest of those that are gone.” 

Lethaby himself had not a little of the character he 
wrote for Ruskin. ‘ Wistful and elf-like; just what we 
imagine of the Celtic temper; an artist and wit.” In his 
scholarship he was more exact and wider read than Ruskin, 
yet his work was throughout coloured with the same vigour 
of prophetic utterance. Never even in his most intricate 
excursions into the past did he lose sight of the idea of 
vigorous building, more energetic and clearer in expression 
—building as an “art that has been and may be poetic 
and imaginative.” 


His attitude to the Renaissance, often criticized as a 
blind spot in his architectural vision, was entirely consistent 
with his general outlook. This attitude, as is well known, 
is typified, with, indeed, some over-statement, in the space 
given to “ The Roman Revival ”’ in his Architecture, where, 
despite the general title, under eight pages are made to 
suffice for the whole period there described as “‘ arid and 
sterile—nothing grows from it.’ That is the clue to his 
criticism. We may feel perhaps that this is not the whole 
story and that in his criticism he too readily rejected any- 
thing with a background of theories rather than crafts- 
manship, but there is no doubt that his determination not 
to be dominated by esthetic cliché has been a salutary 
purge for this age, no single critic playing a bigger part 
than Lethaby in freeing us from the guerilla warfares of 
Victorianism. 

Lethaby would never tolerate those theories that attempt 
to explain a period of art in terms of laws of proportion 
or “‘taste’’ and ‘“‘ good form”; good form must be the 
result of the inter-reaction of a wide range of influences 
from the mysticism of his Architecture mysticism and myth 
to material influences, such as the skill of the builder; at all 
events, good form can never become, so intangible is it, a 
flag to be nailed to the mast as a signal of orthodoxy. 

The facts of Lethaby’s life have already been well reported 
in the Press. As first principal of the L.C.C, Central School 
of Arts and Crafts he not only helped to found a school, but 
to create a system of education that, as a correspondent in 
The Times said, “ has been copied more or less by every 
school of art in the country.” 

The twenty-two important years of his life between 1906 
and 1928 were spent as Surveyor to the Fabric of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, a post for which he had shown himself well 
qualified by the publication in 1905 of Westminster Abbey 
and the King’s Craftsmen. His work in the Abbey was 
notable alike for the careful and scientific method of his 
preservation, for the skill with which he revealed hitherto 
hidden beauties and for steady research into the Abbey 
history; all done, as was everything by Lethaby, quietly 
and modestly. 

His last years were spent in practical retirement. He 
seldom appeared in public and wrote little. His last book, 
Form in Civilization, was published by a number of his 
friends and admirers on his sixty-fifth birthday, when he 
was presented with an address as an expression of apprecia- 
tion of his work, regard for his character, and obligation to 
his writings and lectures, and gratitude for the ideal which 
by precept and example he had continually held up before 
all students, craftsmen, and citizens. This little testimony 
to Lethaby can best end by two quotations: one from the 
reply he made to the address mentioned above, the other a 
sentence about Ruskin which, as that other remark about 
Ruskin we have quoted, may fully apply to Lethaby himself. 
The first is: ‘‘ Art is best thought of as fine and sound 
ordinary work. So understood it is the widest, best and 
most necessary form of culture.’”’ In the second, which we 
apply to Lethaby himself, he says of Ruskin : ‘‘ His was not a 
business for strong recognition, but his thought saturates 
this generation through and through.” 
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I.—Through Evolution to Reiteration. 
By The Lord Clonmore. 


ENRY VIII, the father of English bad taste, 
was a vulgar man; he married a _ nasty, 
scheming woman who bore him a daughter 
sadly like her parents, and then grew so 
weary of his wife that he had her beheaded. The name 
of the daughter who was left to comfort the vile widower 
was Elizabeth, and when she succeeded her father 


the bourgeois jingoism which he had started ran_ riot, 


binding the Britons who never, never shall be slaves 
more and more closely with the chains of uneducated 
insularity. England “found herself,” but, alas! like 


her bald-headed and virgin queen, could not see herself 
as others saw her. 

As the time slipped on, however, doubt found its way into 
the realm, and those who thought and studied a little more 
than the rest began to wonder and to see that perhaps their 
island was not all she thought she was; perhaps there were 
things beyond the channel which they had not taken into 
account. They explored a little, and found, on the whole to 
their surprise, that the despised races to the south, who 
‘‘ bowed down to wood and stone,’’ could put these materials 
to better use than their suburban-minded countrymen, The 
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result of these explorations was 
that fine tradition of architecture 
which was to have its climax in 
Christopher Wren, but all the 
same was to ride safely along 
the crest of the wave right 
through the glories of eighteenth- 
century building, till it died nobly 
on Brighton strand. A new storm 
then swept the land, the in- 
dustrial revolution, with a cold- 
ness, an ugliness and a cruelty 
perhaps more pitiless than even 
the Dark Ages had known. The 
typhoon roared on its way, 
leaving behind it as wreckage 
the industrial cities and the 
Victorian Age. This time an- 
other popular queen was on 
the throne, round whom her 
subjects rallied and wallowed 
once more to their hearts’ con- 
tent in the joys of being insular ; 
she was a good woman, but 
the vulgarity of the times 
was too much for her. England 
once more had a message for 


the world—and what a message ! 


today assures us of its usefulness, 


Queen Victoria's reign was one of architectural horror, and we 
are only very slowly recovering and learning that we have failed 
again. All the nations of Europe have had their bad time, and 
some are even more disfigured than England; but somehow 
the latter seems to be one of the slowest to recover. 
not time to discuss England at home, and this article is of 
England abroad, as seen in her ships. The number and size of 
British liners are large, but if we study them closely we cannot, 
if we have any taste, fail to see that architecturally they are 
deplorable. By this I do not mean that from the outside they 
are ugly—of technical points I know nothing, though I have seen 
many ships, but on the whole it has seemed to me that our ships 
have as good lines as those of other countries, and that is say- ' Ss 
ing a good deal, for the modern vessel is a lovely thing. But (2) The swimming-bath on the ‘‘ Kungsholm”’ moitor-liner of the Swedish 
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I have 
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halls” and “winter gardens.” You will be very depressed. If 
not, you have the kind of taste which admires the new 
Londen hotels. 

I will not try and describe what I have seen, and I believe 
that another article is being published at the same time as this, 
denouncing, with, I hope, all the venom that they deserve, 
the hateful “ period rooms ” and tawdry restaurants with which 
passengers on British ships are helped to forget the beauty of the 


2 sea. I can remember one lovely day last year, as we steamed 


across a bright-blue Bay of Biscay, seeing four vast perspiring 
women from Manchester playing bridge in the middle of a 
‘Moorish Lounge,’ all with their backs to the windows. 

There is a remedy for this, and it seems to be the same 
which saved us in the seventeenth century—let us look to 
the Continent, and see if perhaps other countries know a 
little better than England. They do. There are, of course, 

badly-decorated ships outside 

England; indeed, I was shown 

across an Italian liner this year, 

an orgy of vulgarity, but at the 
same time there are foreign firms 
which have achieved effects as 

yet undreamt of over here. I 

have had a number of photo- 

graphs of ships’ interiors placed 
at my disposal, and among them 

I have found no English examples 

better than mediocre, while I 

submit some others to your 

judgment, drawn from Sweden 
3 and France, which seem full 
\~ of beauty and of promise. I 
| will leave you to study them for 
yourselves, but I would like to 
try and express what it is that 
gives these designs their 
excellence. 

When I first started to learn 
a little about architecture, the 
law which made the deepest 
impression on my mind was 
that to build something to look 
like something else was bad 


go inside one of our “ luxury ships,” get over the excitement American Line. The bath is suspended so that the equilibrium of the 


water is not affected by the rolling of the vessel. (3) An interior wall 


of travelling, of that particular thrill when the train first decoration in the first-class lounge of the “ Kungsholm,” by Jerk Werk- 
reaches the docks, and wander car efully through its “ social mester and Rolf Engstrémer (veproduced by courtesy of The Studio). (4) A 


bedroom suite on the “‘ Felix Roussel”’ on the Messageries Maritimes Line. 
62 
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art. I think that two of the instances given were certain 
tricks in modern ferro-concrete building, when an entirely false 
effect is given, and also the more comic and earlier habit of 
trying to disguise chimneys and suchlike as turrets. Of this 
fault our British ships’ architects are always guilty. 

As has been said above, the modern liner is externally 
beautiful, but this does not mean it is a floating hotel; on 
the contrary, it is far more of the same family as the tramp- 
steamer or the merchant-schooner than the houseboat. 


transport, not in order to beautify some harbour or pro- 
vide an original night club. This may sound merely a 
platitude, but if we apply to it the principles of 
architecture, we will see its significance. If a liner’s 
architecture is to be good it should be the architecture of 
a liner, not of a mammoth houseboat. 

Needless to say, the Englishman, with his national ten- 
dency to hypocrisy and his habit of saying things are what 


It 
is a construction of metal and wood, made for purposes of 


they are not, likes when at sea to imagine he is in Balmoral 
or the Dorchester Hotel. We know the result. In the 
best recent ships built by other nations, there is, how- 
ever, no attempt to get such false effects ; the saloons are, 
if anything, luxurious, but there is no doubt from their 
decorations that one is on board ship. Instead of a sorry 
mess of Corinthian columns and linen fold panelling, the 
slabs of wood and looking-glass, arranged with proportions 
that we may well envy, claim to be what they are ar 

no more—the decorations of a passenger vessel. At times 
the design is bold, but the fact of the ship is never | 
forgotten. The result in this case is the beauty of simple 
things keeping to the rules of their art, giving promise 
of much interest and grace in the future. Let us follow 
the example of Inigo Jones. 


(5) “ The Empress of Britain.” (6) The “ Georgian” lounge in the “ Empress of Britain.” How strange it is that something 


so simple and dignified without should not be so within. 


How odd that so traditional an exterior should have such a 


“ traditional’ inside. 


II.—‘‘de Luxe.” 


A Speech delivered to the Design and Industries Association on July 9, 1930, 


by H. P. 


CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—I have been asked 
if I will say a word or two from the passenger’s point of 
view. It is perhaps not unnatural that I should be in 
doubt whether before so critical a company a_ passenger 
should appear in the réle of a penitent or as a person with 
reasonable grounds for being proud of himself. From the 
penitential stool I would first of all remind representatives 
of the shipping industry—though it may be a blow to 
them—that the Litany regards all forms of locomotion 
as a definite evil. Among those who are singled out as 
objects of our pity and fit subjects for our prayers 
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Shapland. 


are all those who travel by land or by sea. The list also 
includes all sick persons, but as they not infrequently 
are indistinguishable from those who travel by sea, they 
appear to come in for a double share of our commiseration. 
When the Prayer Book comes up for yet another revision 
the Design and Industries Association will possibly suggest 
to the bishops that a humble petition be included for 
all who suffer boredom from the banalities of period 
decoration. So much for the ecclesiastical side of the 
problem. 


The secular view is distinctly more hopeful. No in- 
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“de Uitte” Symposium of the Interiors of Some 
Modern Liners 
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dividual, however humble, when he regards himself as a 
passenger, or potential passenger, can fail to be aware that 
he is an object of interest to many influential people. 
It is for him that great passenger ships are built. On him 
railway directors and shareholders batten and grow rich 
—or they did so at one time. For him there exist Imperial 
Airways, and less imperial, but no less popular, charabancs ; 
and it was surely for him that Mr. Henry Ford caused that 
other spring to be placed in the back seat of his famous 
cars. Without him not even the most astute shipping 
magnate can produce a balance sheet that even begins to 
balance, and with his help there are difficulties in some 
quarters. The passenger, when all is said and done, is the 
man who pays the piper—or at least the purser—and feels 
himself entitled to criticize the music. But to leave what 
the B.B.C. announcers call this general inference for shipping 
and to get down to particular issues I must now refer to 
the decoration of passenger liners—still from the passenger’s 
point of view. 

When, after my imagination has been fired and my will 
broken by those wickedly seductive posters and pamphlets 
issued by the shipping companies, I decide to make a 
voyage, what is it that I, asa passenger, am after? Surely 
fresh fields, novel experiences, something new, adventurous 
and exciting? The shipping companies realize this; I have 
here a letter advertising a luxury cruise to some Isles of the 
Blessed, and stating that if I disgorge the requisite number 
of guineas in advance I shall in return bask in unlimited 
sunshine and experience that sense of novelly so difficult to 
oblain in these days. But when I enter the staterooms do 
I find this freshness of outlook, this novelty? No! I am 
surrounded by precisely the sort of decoration that may be 
found in any first-class international hotel, or in the town 
and country houses of my more affluent friends. There 
appeared recently in a journal published in New York an 
illustration of a sumptuous interior—marble columns, 
oriental carpets, a blazing fire on the hearth, rich hangings, 
expensive furniture, and a lady leading by the hand a little 
girl sobbing her heart out. Underneath were the words : 
But, dearie, you ARE on a ship. 

I sympathize with the child. I have to read Conrad’s 
Typhoon three times a day when cruising in a luxury liner 
to remind myself that there is such a thing as a drop of salt 
water on the surface of the earth. It is very disturbing to 
set out to see the Shetlands or Sardinia, or what old- 
fashioned people called the wonders of the deep, and to be 
so effectively chloroformed by the splendours of the period 
decoration as not to notice that one is at sea at all. The 
shipping agents will have to make up their minds what it 
is they intend to do with the passenger. Do they set out 
to show him the world, aided of course by Mr. Thomas 
Cook, or a floating museum of the styles of period furniture 
and decoration commencing with Mr. Thomas Chippendale ? 

In a vessel of six and twenty thousand tons displacement 
there are, let us say, seven thousand tons of decoration, and 
I cannot help noticing that the whole of this is loaded on 
to the back of the poor passenger. I suppose the captain 
and his officers, the engineer and the sailormen, being 
practical people will have none of it! Now why not dis- 
tribute it a little more evenly? When I come down to the 
quay I should like to embark over a drawbridge let down 
by clanking chains and under the arched masonry of a 
medieval gateway complete with portcullis! To find the 
captain ensconced in a neat Norman keep and the funnels 
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camouflaged with that twisted Tudor brickwork of which 
we are all so fond! The hull of the vessel painted to 
represent the weathered stone walls of a fortified manor 
house or moated grange! The moat is ready to hand, for 
there is usually some water all round a vessel! The dungeons, 
too, would be easy to contrive—those cabins on the seventh 
deck down—the sixth you say—in any case the one nearest 
the Antipodes; they are a little dark, somewhat ill-ven- 
tilated, sometimes even a little smelly, and thus many of 
the characteristics of the genuine article are present. It 
was the custom of the medieval folk, having captured a 
passenger and turned him into a prisoner, to condemn him 
to solitary confinement ; by an excess of cruelty the shipping 
people confine some of their prisoners by two and two, and 
I find myself pitchforked for a few days or weeks into the 
company of a man whom I don’t know, and who, after 
ten minutes’ conversation, I am quite sure I don’t want to 
know, and as he entertains the same charitable feelings 
about me you will readily understand how well we get on 
together. I would forgo several thousand tons of decoration 
for a few more cubic inches in my cabin, and dispense with 
the whole of the decoration if I could be sure that I should 
get a cabin to myself at a reasonable charge. 

Now may I address myself to those gentlemen who favour 
what is called period decoration for passenger ships ? 
Have they really solved the problem when they treat a ship 
just as they would an hotel with all the camouflage of brick 
or marble fireplaces, and what the Cockney described as 
Louis Cans (sic) in the cocktail bars ? 

And if they are certain that the seventeenth- and eigh- 
teenth-century styles should be used in ship decoration, at 
what date in the distant future shall some note of modernity 
be introduced? Ships will be built for thousands of years to 
come. Should we still be copying Thomas Chippendale seven 
hundred and fifty years hence? How is it that in a changing 
world with new things being done in architecture, sculpture, 
painting, music, medicine, chemistry and engineering we 
are still content to look backward for our ideas and in- 
spiration in interior decoration? How long is that attitude 
to continue ? 

If the decorators had their way would they send a liner 
across the Atlantic driven by a favouring wind with the 
full panoply of mast and spar, rigging and sails? Passengers 
would love the experience of a voyage in a windjammer ! 
Or would they attire the first officer as a gondolier who is 
also a kind of picturesque sailorman? You will, of course, 
take not the least heed to any word I have to say, but you 
should give more than passing consideration to the con- 
clusions of no less a personage than H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales. On his return from the Argentine he told an 
audience of business men in the north that many influential 
people in South America believed that we were offering 
them the goods of yesterday, while some of our competitors 
were selling the goods of today. Does that not apply 
with distressing truth to the period decoration of big 
ships? Distressing because a liner is in a sense a national 
advertisement and is seen by a large number of nationals. 

I have tried to be very gentle and persuasive, but unless 
you mend your ways we shall have to use dastardly threats. 
Passengers will feel constrained to boycott you. Already a 
start has been made. As a protest against overcrowding in 
the Dover-Calais boats some of us have already swum the 
Channel, and in these days of record-breaking the Channel 
is only the first stage to Canada, to China or the Cape. 
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RAFFLES COLLEGE, SINGAPORE. | ‘ 
Architects: Cyril A. Farey and Graham | 
R. Dawbarn. (1) The Science Block seen |, 
through an arch from the Lower Court. | \ 
(2) Students’ Hostel Number One from 
above the entrance to Hostel Number Two. 
(3) 4 corner of the Science Block from the 
Upper or Hostel Court. (4) The lay-out. 
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A MODERNIST PHILA AND ITS FUNCTIONAL 
CATACOMBS. These photographs of (A) the printing room, 
and (B) the cellars for the storage of newsprint drums, at the 
publishing offices and printing works of the Turun Sanomat 
daily newspaper, Abo, Finland (Alvar Aalto, Architect), illustrate 
the imaginative possibilities of high-glazed cellulose enamel 
applied to mushroom-slab construction. !n (A) the reflection is 


PLATE Ill. 


September 1931. 


gat 


so dazzling that the ceiling disappears as though it were faced 
with mirror glass: an effect of infinity which enhances the 
impressive perspective of this flight of inward-sloping concrete 
columns with their attenuated bases and flange-like brackets. 
In (B) a very ordinary cellar is transformed by the interlacing 
pattern of whitewashed, chalice-shaped, ‘* mushroom "’ capitals, 
and the black-lacquered shafts, that gleam like pillars of Sienna 
marble, which support them. 
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The Westminster Bank, Threadneedle Street. Mewes & Davis, Architects. 


(1) The elevation to the Westminster Bank, Threadneedle Street, facing south, in Portland 
stone. There are bronze windows and doors to the ground-floor storey and steel windows 


on upper floors. 
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(2) The main cornice in Threadneedle Street, 70 feet 
the pavement. 


(3) The ground-floor plan. 


(1) The ground-floor plan. 
section looking towards 
Lothbury. 


Mewes &§ Davis, Architects. 
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The Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 
i 


(2) The elevation to Bartholomew 
Lane. (3) The Banking Hall lok- 
ing west. The walls and columns 
are lined with Sabiaco marble and 
the counters are of mahogany. The 
oor is paved with Roman stone and 
Tinos marble. (4) The ground-floor 
plan. (5) The first-floor plan. 
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ENTRANCE LODGES 
AND GATES AT 
BIRMINGHAM 
UNIVERSITY. The Bir- 
mingham University has recently 
acquired by gift from the An- 
struther-Gough-Calthorpe family 
some forty acres of land, north of 
the main buildings and lying 
between University Road and 
Pritchatts Road. Across_ this 
land there has been formed an 
avenue 330 yards long and 150 ft. 
wide, axial to the University 
tower and terminating at Prit- 
chatts Road in an elliptical junc- 
tion, with lodges and entrance 
gales. These lodges and gates 
form part of a comprehensive 
scheme for the whole area planned 
by the architects, Buckland and 
Haywood, to accommodate the 
future buildings of the Univer- 
sity, which in time will house the 
departments now working in the 
old buildings in Edmund Street. 

The fact that the ground level 
at the new entrance stands 30 ft. 
above that of the main 
University buildings is 
partly responsible for the 
lodges having but one 


storey (2) and (3). Low 
buildings also increase 
the horizontal dimen- 
sion, which has been 
still further marked by 


Messrs. Buckland & 


extending wing walls on either 
side of the facade. 

The climax of the scheme is 
provided by the gates (1), which 
have been designed by the 
architects. The side gates are 
6 ft. wide and 10 ft. 6 in. high. 
The centre gates 19 ft. 6 in. 
wide and 15 ft.6 in. high. They 
are of forged iron, with a great deal of 
work on the plain surfaces, and the face 
of the scroll work double bevelled on both 
sides. This bevelling adds to the refine- 
ment of the curves and gives a greater 
number and variety to the surfaces 
from which light is refracted. The 
method of decoration is interesting. No 
ow paint has been used. The metal 
is first given a coat of aluminium 
paint, next a thick coat of gold size, 
then a covering of silver leaf, which, 
after hardening for a few days, is toned 
down with a coat of semi-transparent 
umber, and finally given a coat of 
clean lacquer. The cost of this treat- 
ment is rather more than double that 
of painting in the ordinary way, but 
it is expected to last from fifteen to 
twenty years with very little attention. 
The effect is that of wrought metal 
which has been polished sufficiently to 
give a bright surface without lessening 
the wrought character of the metal. 
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ARDNASAID, MURRAYFIELD, EDINBURGH. Situated on a site of two 
acres on the Easter Belmont Estate, the house stands on the broad top of a ridge falling to the north 
and south on the eastern slope of Corstorphine Hill. The principal features of interest in Ardnasaid 
are the suntrap plan (2), the absence of passages on the ground floor, the elimination of cornices 
(their place being taken by a large cove) and mantelpieces, and a flat roof for sunbathing. Many 
fine views are enjoyed from the house, the best of which is that from the south-east, seen through 
a break in the trees, of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Edinburgh Castle, and Arthur's Seat (whence 
Ardnasaid, the alleged Celtic original which disposes of a pleasant legend), all rising one above 
the other. This view determined the orientation of the house—on it is centred the axial line of the 
dining-room. The axis of the centre of the front of the house is roughly east-south-east. 

Owing to the exposed site special consideration was given to the construction of the walls and 
wallhead. The outside walls are hollow and 12 in. thick, strapped and lathed on the interior. 
The roof is made of granolithic hollow reinforced concrete tubes which overlap and project i ft. 
beyond the wallhead, whilst further protection is provided by a pent-rocf of interlocking pantiles 


against the 3-ft. parapet, the flat being finished by three layers of bitumen roofing over the cement - 


screeding on the reinforced concrete tubes. The colour-scheme is blue-black semi-matt pantiles ; 
ivory stucco ; peacock-blue shutters, trellis, garage and garden doors ; the loggia columns are buff 
cast stone with inlaid cement capitals of dull red, dull green, and white ; the loggia floor is paved 
with sky-blue quarry tiles. The polychrome inlaid cement sundial panel, and the capitals, were 
executed by Thomas Beattie, the setting out being done by R. C. Hutchison. The black wrought- 
iron grilles to the balconies, front door and garden door were designed by Thomas Hadden. (1) The 
garden front, (3) the entrance front; (4) from the head of the staircase. LeslieG. Thomson, architect. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF A CALIX. 


The principal concern of photography is not, as some 
people imagine with diehard persistence, significant form, 
but significant light. Miss Imogen Cunningham in all her 
photos has found her own formalization of light, so that a 
Cunningham is invariably a distinctive piece of work. 
Miss Cunningham has the curious conceit of drawing a veil 
of whiteness, symbolizing light, over all the objects in her 
pictures, be they flowers, steps of a church, butterflies. 
She does not deal with externalized light: that is, she does 
not arrange objects in a skilful pattern and then light them 


PLATE IV. September 1931. 


with spotlights. She does not use light as a fluid: that is, 
she does not make the light itself a form as Francis Bruguiére 
does in his abstracts. In her own way she makes light solid, 
so that the form in her pictures is as important and signifi- 
cant as in sculpture, for the form has become the light. 
Miss Cunningham tackles this problem by paying great 
attention to the edges of her pictures. By knowing exactly 
how much to enlarge her prints, she achieves an architec- 
tural dignity. Generally, too, she aims at an emotional 
overflow: rarely does she let her picture be self-contained 
or, for that matter, self-complacent. 
[OSWELL BLAKESTON.] 
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THE WORK OF ALVAR AALTO. In Alvar Aalto, 


Finland (a nation young enough to have a Saarinen to 
her credit) has produced one of the most interesting of 
Modernist architects. Aalto is a ‘ functionalist” in the 
sense that he moulds form in the semblance of basic 
construction and purpose, working outwards from plan 
instead of inwards from elevation. His work, though 
renouncing ornament per se, evinces an almost tender 
regard for the design and arrangement of incidental 
practical details. Thus in the reporters’ rooms of the 
newspaper building illustrated here, the ceilings are 
crossed by parallels of channelled wiring with lamp- 
sockets of special design spaced at intervals a yard or so 
apart. This enables a few suspended lights fitted with 
standard “ P.H.”’ reflectors to be moved from place to 
place as required without entanglement of flex con- 
nections, or the need for providing new points. Aalto 
began by specializing in concert halls and cinemas— 
ticklish and unpromising types of structure in small 
and impoverished countries, where the amount of money 
available usually represents that irreducible minimum 
which we in England associate with ‘ engineer’s jobs.” 
The printing gallery of the Turun Sanomat (A, see Plate III.) 
should offer some stimulating suggestions to designers of 
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“atmospheric ” dance-halls and “ different” skating-rinks 
faced with the cruel necessity of economizing in ‘‘ deco- 
rations.’’ Two innovations in these offices were the outcome 
of Aalto’s enthusiasm for the technique of modern lighting. 
The pages of the current edition of the Turun Sanomat, 
magnified to four times human stature to fill one of the 
show-windows, are slowly turned before passers in the 
street ; while advertisers enjoy the unique privilege of 
having enlargements of their publicity lay-outs gratuitously 
flashed by night on to a blank wall dominating the whole 
of Abo, at one end of this building. Both these devices 
have proved valuable aids to sales and salesmanship. 

The building is constructed of reinforced concrete through- 
out, rendered in white cement stucco. There.are five 
stories, and two basement floors. The flat roof—on which 
dwellings for the night compositors have been provided— 
is used as a recreation ground for the staff. The skylights 
of the printing gallery are among the many novel details. 
These take the form of enormous circular studs, rimmed 
with plate glass like a ship’s port-holes, raised over a foot 
above the roof, and set slightly askew. 

The illustrations on this page are: (C) the main-entrance 
staircase, the walls of which, painted in high-glazed cellulose 
enamel, are decorated with the reflection of the staircase 
treads; (D) An elevational cross-section; (E) The floor 
plan at street level. The key numbers to the last of these 
read as follows: (1) is the Street Pavement; (2) Show 
cases; (3) Shops and back-shop area; (4) Main entrance; 
(5) Advertisement offices; (6) Printing room; (7) Postal 
despatch; (8) Distribution department; (9) Covered car- 
park for delivery vans; (10) Skylights. 
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(1) A head of 
a lion in rock- 
crystal from 
Alexandria, 
Fifth Century. 
(2) A portrati 
head from 
Palmyra, Third 
Century. 
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Byzantine Art in Paris. 
By Stanley Casson. 


HOSE who believe that the tendency in modern 
art is mainly towards an increased formalism will 
have rejoiced at the Exhibition of Byzantine Art 
in Paris. 

The exhibition at Paris has made it possible to see the best 
Byzantine work from the metropolis itself and to compare it 
with the work made in the outlying provinces of the Empire. 
For purposes of comparative study and for the isolating and 
detecting of the varied influences—Persian, Hellenistic, 
and Syrian—that went to form the main outlines of Byzantine 
art, no exhibition could have been more satisfactory. 

While it would be as impossible to talk of ‘“ Byzantine 
art’ when one is dealing with a whole millennium as it 
would be to talk of ‘‘ English art ’’ when one was discussing 
the artistic products of our island from the time of the 
Conquest to that of Augustus John, yet in a sense there is 
throughout the whole period of Byzantine productivity a 
curious unity of method and outlook. Something of what is 
seen at the beginning is seen also at the very end and that 
something is a certain innate capacity in the artist for 
emphasizing essentials and making from them a certain lovely 
pattern which can never be confused with the patternizing 
of a non-Byzantine world. A striking example can be seen 
by a comparison of three of the most interesting exhibits. 
The first is a superb limestone head, in the Brummer Collec- 
tion, from Palmyra in Syria. This head, although fashioned 
before Byzantine art can be said in any sense to have come 
into being, foreshadows precisely those qualities which were 
later to infuse it. The head was made in the third century 
in a region where the art of sculpture had developed rather 
monotonously for some two hundred years on lines of its 
own. Here was portrait sculpture, untouched by the long 
development of portrait sculpture of Imperial Rome, vaguely 
reminiscent of Greek work, but in the main falling back on its 
own resources. And those resources were so limited that 
the Palmyrene sculpture rapidly became mere commercial 
work, devoid of personal resemblances, standardized and 


traditional. But here in this remarkable head hack-worker 
has suddenly blossomed out into master producing a master- 
piece. He has unexpectedly made the most of the conven- 
tions that he knew and, in the guise of a portrait of a certain 
man, done a head that can rank among the highest achieve- 
ments of formalism in art. Here, somewhere in the Syrian 
desert, Byzantines found an inspiration that infected their 
earliest work. The resemblance between this Syrian head 
and the Byzantine male types throughout the whole period 
of Byzantine art is so close that any question of coincidence 
must be definitely ruled out. Here in Syria was one of the 
earliest influences on Byzantine artists. 

Look again at the splendid crystal lion head that comes 
from the Cluny Museum—probably the head of a stave. 
Here, again, is a naturalistic subject passed through the 
filter of formalism. Perfect examples of the art of the 
lapidary, they show how the ancient arts of long-dead 
Oriental empires—Hittite, Assyrian, and Persian—had 
contributed again to Byzantine ideas. 

kn full-size sculptures the Byzantine artists showed as 
great a capacity as in the smallest jewels. It is one of the 
paradoxes of the history of art that Byzantine sculptors and 
painters should, within two centuries, have cut clear of the 
traditions and trappings of over six hundred years of Greek 
and Roman naturalism. 

It is customary to look upon Byzantine art as gradually 
progressing and changing and improving. In fact, its course 
was chequered, interrupted by gaps of non-productivity, and 
altered violently by political and social cataclysms. The 
tenth and eleventh centuries are the age of the highest per- 
fection of mosaic. Later it becomes almost too sophisticated 
and intricate. Two portable mosaic icons of the thirteenth 
or fourteenth centuries in the exhibition show the perfection 
attained in a miniature version of a great art. These small 
panels are made up of thousands of microscopic cubes of 
gold and colour. The one here reproduced represents the 
“ Transfiguration.” It is from the Louvre. 
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To the tenth and eleventh 
centuries also belong the finest 
ivory reliefs and free figures. 
Slowly from the Consular Dip- 
tychs of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth centuries had been forged 
an art of exquisite ivory work 
which in the end cast off all its 
Roman and Greek shackles and 
became purely Byzantine. The 
‘“Madonna’”’ here shown, of 
the tenth century, illustrates 
the brilliant conventions which 
Byzantine artists had adopted 
in drapery, allied to the earliest 
Greek methods and absolutely 
freed from the domination of 
Roman style and method. 
Here, indeed, was an inspira- 
tion which the earliest Italian 
painters could not easily adopt 
or adapt. 

Versatility in modes of art 
always stamped the Byzantine. 
Cloisonnée in gold was a 
branch of art which, if not 
actually invented in the capital 


century. But perhaps one 
of the most astonishing 
instances is the central medal- 
lion in cloisonnée, hardly 2 in. 
in diameter, which is inserted 
into lovely onyx dish, 
bordered with silver - gilt, 
which is itself inset with 
gems and smaller cloisonnée 
ovals. The central medallion 
is a feat of sheer virtuosity. 
It shows all the figures of the 
Last Supper, a subject perhaps 
more complicated and difficult 
than any which an artist 
whose media were gold and 
enamel could possibly find. 
Despite the damage which the 
cloisons have suffered this is a 
small masterpiece. 

Parallel with the luxury and 
intricate skill of gold-work and 
mosaic and ivory carving were 
the silk fabrics of the Byzantine 
world. With a background of 
these heraldic hangings the 
walls of the Imperial Palace 


was soon there transformed — (3) 4 miniature mosaic portable icon of the Transfiguration, _™ust have been rich beyond 


into a monopoly, with Imperial 
workshops and Imperial con- 
trol. Here in the exhibition there have been brought 
together as fine a group of works in cloisonnée as has ever 
been assembled. A circular medallion (perhaps from a book 
cover) shows the perfection of this recondite art. No other 
European nation has ever attempted to work in cloisonnée. 
But Byzantines had both the necessary wealth and the 
requisite skill. The whole subject of the manufacture of 
cloisonnée is obscure and has been little studied. But there 
is reason to think that it was started on 
a large scale in the seventh century at 
Constantinople and from there spread 
to the provinces. The circular plaque 
here shown may be one cf the earliest 
pieces; a fine cross in the exhibition, 
on the other hand, is of the eleventh 


(4) A gold cloisonnée plaque. (5) An tvory 
Madonna, Tenth Century. 


Thirteenth or Fourteenth Century. the dreams of avaricious 


Crusaders and grasping Popes. 
Certainly Old Rome never had silks as varied or as 
harmonious in colour as did the New Rome of the East. 

In its revelation of the extreme civilization of Byzantine 
art, the exhibition has made a contribution to know- 
ledge of the first order. The finest works of Byzantine 
art must be seen together to be understood. One 
solitary chalice or reliquary, one battered mosaic, one 
torn silken shroud, give not the faintest conception of 
the accumulated splendours of Byzan- 
tium. But so rare and so costly are 
the remains of this forgotten millennium 
of art that neither public museums nor 
private collectors can afford to do more 
than gather a fragment here or a 
remnant there. 


(6) An onyx dish embellished with 
cloisonnée. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


Reveille. 
By P. Morton Shand. 


Men and Buildings. By JoHN Gioac. London: Country Life, Ltd. Price 
8s. 6d. net. 
HE appearance of a book like the present 
volume,’ says Mr. Gloag, “is symptomatic of 
the now universal uncertainty of touch in 
design’; and he adds that to have written it 
in the eighteenth century, when there was “ security of 
taste,” would have been unthinkable. In that well- 
ordered age 
things as different as coaches, barges, chairs, lamps and door- 
knockers were shaped and embellished in a manner that made 
them members of one large, gracious family whose outstanding 
characteristic was elegant proportion. An _ architecturally 
educated public then existed. It does not today. 
Of this country alone the charge is true. In no other are 
the men Paul Morand mordantly dubs “ those giants, our 
fathers’ allowed to keep the barometer of taste artificially 
depressed at “no change”’ under the dead weight of the 
architectural equivalents of Kelly's Keys to the Classics. 
Whereas the influence of the Deutscher Werkbund has changed 
the face of Germany during the last decade, our own 
D.1.A. is still a voice crying in the wilderness of Jacobethan 
bungalows, Roneo-Renaissance banks, and Negro-Grec 
office-blocks. 


Despite new materials and the need for work on a bigger 
scale, it is a peculiar weakness of our time to take refuge in the 
past for inspiration. 

The Continent has contemptuously swept away its “‘ historic 
histrionic ” lumber, and not a single Herr Professor dares 
to evoke the mummifying touch of its vanished hand. 
Even that home of lost causes, the Beaux Arts, has “‘ seen 
the light ” in the same practical spirit as the Vicar of Bray. 
Within a very few years sheer economic pressure will compel 
us to sterilize our “ champions of the past.” 

The antiquarian, who finds it more blessed to delve than to 
design, opens his heart and closes his mind to the past. Design, 
in his view, becomes subordinated to age, and as that view 
expands into a popular belief, the way is made easy for imitation 
that has a romantic instead of an intellectual basis. The time 
comes when hardly anybody is capable of judging whether a 
design has merit or not; only “ styles ’’ can be identified .. . 
a romantic regard for picturesqueness has replaced the love 


of order. ... ‘‘ Have not these words, Pinnacle, Turret, 
Belfry, Spire, Tower, a pleasant sound in all your ears? ”’ cried 
Ruskin. . . . His teaching and the work of Morris helped to 


establish this atmosphere of make-believe. Their passionate 
interest in the past diverted the interest of cultivated and sensi- 
tive people from the forces that were serving contemporary 
needs. ... 


So much for the causes of our present plight. The effects 
are no less trenchantly castigated : 


Our civilization has now reached the nervously tactful period 
which favours the isolation of criticism, as though it were an 
infectious disease. It will soon be thought too dangerous to 
manufacturing and retailing interests for any criticism to be 
allowed regarding buildings or the materials of which they are 
composed. Even now it would involve the printer, publisher, 


and author of this book in actions for damages, libel, defamation 
of character—or whatever descriptive term those predatory 
creatures, the lawyers, selected—if in this chapter a list of ugly 
and unreliable branded materials was given. ... All the 
novelties of our entertainments, and the critical weakness we 
display in accepting the worst of them without complaint, 
react upon architecture. 

Even if it be true that “today the bright young people of 
architecture shout incoherencies about angularities in glass and 
steel and concrete and whatnot ; and architects are compelled 
to build all sorts of things they hate building, and honestly 
believe to be hideous and ridiculous,”’ 


it is at least something that the former are bawling their 
defiance of the Dictatorship of the Senile, and that the 
latter are beginning to feel ashamed of those chicken-hearted 
compromises between the mutually antagonistic mentalities 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries to which copy- 
book “ scholarship ” has atrophied their initiative. Thirty 
years ago “ young people” had not won the right to shout, 
far less licence to be ‘‘ bright ” at the expense of the very, 
very old; while architects’ heart-searchings were usually 
confined to lamenting that the parsimony of clients some- 
times forced them to leave a few plain patches on their walls. 

Mr. Gloag has written the most rousing book on archi- 
tecture for the laity which has yet appeared in English; 
and he has written it with no “ uncertainty of touch” in 
the persuasively pugnacious spirit proper to the subject. 
The pity is that its publication did not precede England and 
the Octopus, for the educative force of that indictment is 
doubled if it be read after, instead of before, Men and 
Buildings. If Mr. Gloag does not succeed in paving the way 
for “an architecturally educated public ” it will be because 
our peculiar blend of democracy has rendered the task for 
ever hopeless by ‘“‘ making the man in the street walk in 
the gutter.” Meanwhile it is wholesome to be reminded 
that late Elizabethan architecture, the accepted “ finish ”’ 
for our cow-byre petrol-filling-stations and the tumbled 
eaves of ‘“‘ reformed ”’ public-houses, was characterized by 
“extravagant vulgarity’; that “the re-establishment of 
handicrafts is a dream that can only come true if preceded 
by a nightmare”; and that those ultra-modern American 
railway stations held up for our ecstatic admiration by 
“colorful” hyphenate critics are ‘‘simply enormous 
enlargements of Roman baths where thought is 
needed, where skill is called for, the one-hundred-per-cent. 
American passes quietly by.” But when Mr. Gloag, who 
has a positively Ruskinian horror of factories, and even 
proposes countersinking them beneath their sites in the 
interests of the arterial landscape, declares that “ the 
machine has a certain beauty of its own, but its beauty is 
incidental and often accidental,” he should remember that 
the same qualifications apply with equal force to the beauty 
of Nature. ‘“M:. Loos” (but for whom “ Le Corbusier ” 
might have been a relatively unknown M. Jeanneret, 
S.A.D.G.—or, rather, B.S.A.) is by rights Herr Adolf Loos, 
even if Mrs. Prudence Maufe was so imprudent as to belie 
her name by retranslating this Viennese iconoclast’s 
Ornament=Crime from the usual French translation. Our 
only serious quarrel with Mr. Gloag is his indecently cursory 
survey of the Regency period: doubly important as the 
phase at which the English tradition was abruptly broken 
off, and is, on the whole, most likely to be resumed. 
Mr. Gloag quotes an illuminating American expression from 
a Mr. Stuart Chase’s Men and Machines for the sort of things 
that are sold in the new curiosity shops kept by refined 
gentlewomen. It is near-art objects.” 
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(1) BRITFORD, WILTS. AN ARCH IN THE 
NORTH WALL OF THE NAVE. c. 800. From 


English Romanesque Architecture before the Conquest. 
THE EARLIEST ENGLISH 


DECORATION. 


Decoration, whether in stone, mosaic, or on 
manuscript during the pre-Norman_ phase 
of Romanesque architecture in England, was 
superior to any other in Western Europe at 
the time. The draughtsmanship of Anglo- 
Saxon artists excelled that of any Normans 
and their immediate successors. Although 
there are copious examples of stone-carving 
and manuscript decoration in England, mosaic 
work and other branches of Romanesque art 
are rarely exemplified. It is chiefly in the 
stone crosses of England and the Isle of Man 
that the highest pitch of design and work- 
manship was reached. The Bewcastle Shaft 
is an excellent example of the high state of 


this. Mr. Clapham in his English Romanesque Architecture, dealing with the 


BOOKS. 


in isolated monuments, chiefly standing-crosses, which can only be exactly dated 
by historical inscriptions. Such inscriptions certainly exist; but in no instance 
have they come down to us sufficiently intact to render their interpretation and 
application beyond dispute . . . 

“The subject is one well worthy of the most careful study, for it deals with a 
series of stone monuments which (whichever theory prevails) is unparalleled and 
largely unrepresented elsewhere in Europe in the same age. Italian stone- 
sculpture of the seventh and eighth centuries is immeasurably inferior, while 
in France, at the same time, it practically did not exist. Ireland likewise pro- 
duced, or at any rate has bequeathed, nothing of a like age, and the Celtic 
parts of Great Britain lagged still farther behind. We are confronted, therefore, 
with an art which, whatever its origins, stood largely alone, but was amazingly 
prolific, and attained levels which are seldom contemptible and sometimes 
remarkably high. Apart from the intrinsic value and interest of the sculptures 
themselves, they sometimes, as we have seen, form the only criteria for dating the 
architectural setting in which they occur.” 
ne The figures and the arrangement of them 

on the shaft of the Bewcastle Cross (2) are 

certainly infinitely superior to the shafts of 

crosses which are plentiful in Ireland. The 

_ vine motif in the stone ornament on a doorway 

~~ in Britford Church, Wilts, (1) shows a simpli- 

_ city which is the result, clearly, not of 

technical incompetence, but of sophistication. 

It is, moreover, interesting to note that this 

BuYeGh _ carved stonework is the earliest to be found 

oe in England, and so the product of the ninth 

century. The skirting will be seen to resemble 
that of the Queen Anne period. 

An even earlier example of the highly ad- 
vanced stage of technique in England at the 
time can be seen in the Stockholm Codex 
Aureus (3) in a figure representing St. John. 
The drawing of the hands is remarkable for 
eighth-century work, and the design itself is 
delightful. 


English Romanesque Architecture before the Conquest. 
By A. W. Clapham, F.S.A. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. Price 30s. 


(3) STOCKHOLM CODEX AUREUS, S. 
ENGLISH, ST. JOHN. Late Eighth Century. 
From English Romanesque Architecture before the 
Conquest. 


(2) BEWCASTLE, CUjMBER- 
LAND. CROSS-SHAFT. cc. 670. 
From English Romanesque Archi- 
tecture before the Conquest. 


subject more from the archeological than the esthetic point of view, outlines 
the reasons for the mystery in which this early phase of English art is wrapped. 
“A number of fortuitous circumstances have rendered early English ornament 
an exceedingly difficult subject, and has made it the arena of a prolonged con- 
troversy, which is even now not fully decided. Two main causes have contributed 
to this unfortunate situation : firstly, the almost complete absence of surviving 
ornament in definitely dated structures of the early period; and, secondly, the 
circumstance that the great mass of ornament which does survive is exemplified 
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The Architectural Review, September 


1931. 
MR. SITWELL ON THE SPANISH 


BAROQUE. Difficult as this book must have been to 


prepare, and excellent though it is, it might have been 
better. It is true that Mr. Sitwell’s earlier monograph on 
the German Baroque, to which it comes nearest in intention, 
had all the advantages of an accessible subject, and that 
since Spanish Baroque flourishes best out of Spain much 
of the necessary research must be made at first hand in 
countries whose art is not known even to themselves; 
nevertheless, Spanish Baroque Art leaves a slightly bare 
and hurried impression as if it were the first sketch of 
a book to include the queer Jesuit marvels in Brazil and 
elsewhere, of which Mr. Sitwell confesses at the moment 
he can discover nothing, the crazy domestic architecture of 
South America, and a fuller account of the erudite luxuries 
of the early eighteenth century in Portugal. 


The chapter on Portugal is undoubtedly the most 
valuable in this present book, for it is ridiculous that 
actually nothing should be known in England of Portuguese 
art, ridiculous that no one to my knowledge since Beckford 
has thought it worth while to write of it with imagination. 
But no one at all has written so of Mexico except Mr. 
Sitwell, who is full of information, though only on the 
selected fragment, as he declares, of an enormous subject. 
His photographs give a dead conception of what appears 


SANTUARIO DOS REMEDIOS (COURT OF KINGS), 
PORTUGAL. 


From Spanish Baroque Art. 
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CAPELA DA FALPERRA, NEAR BRAGA, PORTUGAL. 
From Spanish Baroque Art. 


already to be a more vivid architecture than any in 
Europe, yet ‘‘ on the threshold of the most extraordinary 
developments it ever underwent.” 

On South America he is less satisfactory, owing to the 
difficulty of getting information; and he has made a few 
unimportant mistakes. The churches of Lima, for 
instance, are far less interesting than those of many other 
Peruvian cities, with flat, undistinguished interiors, which 
can scarcely be called baroque. Here the only tolerable 
architecture is domestic—of the Palacio Torre Tagle, 
the best house in South America, and the charming but 
dilapidated little Palacio Perricholi. In Arequipa, which 
by the way is far from the sea, is the superb church of 
La Compaiiia; but this cannot be compared to the finer 
churches of Quito and La Paz, especially of Quito, where 
San Francisco, La Merced and La Compajfiia are each 
of extreme beauty and richness. It is surprising to find 
even in Buenos Aires one tolerable baroque church, 
La Merced; and I fancy that only in Chile is there a 
complete lack of distinction in architecture. 

At the end of the book, Mr. Sitwell has added a chapter 
on Abyssinia, Goa and Pekin, which makes it the more 
regrettable that he has not produced the larger book 
which he might have drawn out of such rare material. 


ALAN PRYCE-JONES. 


Spanish Baroque Art. By Sacheverell Sitwell. London: Duckworth. 
Price 12s. 6d. net. 
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SELECTED EXAMPLES OF ARCHITECTURE. 
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THE LORRAINE BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER AARE AT BERNE, 


SWITZERLAND. The project for this important bridge dates from 1897. A 
fresh competition was held in 1911, but the war and post-war financial stringency 
prevented any active steps being taken until 1923. In that year the Municipality 
of Berne consulted M. Robert Maillart, of Geneva, a specialist in reinforced 
concrete design of European reputation, who substantially modified the winning 
scheme of 1911 in collaboration with its architects, Herren Klauser and Streit. 
The emplacement then proposed was retained as recent town-planning 
developments, and the decision of the Swiss Federal Railways to demolish the 
adjacent railway viaduct, and reconstruct it farther downstream, as soon as circum- 
stances would permit, had rendered this the only possible site. The factor of cost 
ruled out the use of stone, but considerations of amenity dictated a design based on 
One main and two small side arches repeating that of the stone Nydeckbricke, built 
in 1844, about a mile upstream. But if the form of the Lorrainebriicke is traditionai, 
the nature of its construction was altogether original. To support the platform 
at a height of 31 metres above the mean level of the River Aare, a reinforced con- 
crete box-framework, enclosed within thin exterior walls of the same material, 
was constructed on arches with spans of 16.10, 82.00, and 16.50 metres respectively. 
Starting from the centre, the main arch was built up rib by rib with interlocking 
Precast concrete blocks, a method which allowed a very light type of centering 
to be used, since as soon as a rib was completed, and had had time to set in its 
cement-mortar joints, it became sufficiently self-sustaining to require only frac- 
tional instead of integral support. This centering (2), which was of an unusual and 
very beautiful design, consisted of three separate fan-shaped elements. Two of 
these rested on oblique bearing-points on either bank, while the third was stayed 
on a concrete socket, packed in a bed of sand, on a temporary staging erected in the 
middle of the stream. The steel girder railway bridge in the background, which 
was built in 1858, will eventually be demolished: a view anticipated in (4). 
(3) shows the centering completed and the first rib of concrete-block voussoirs 
of the main arch in place. 

In order to harmonize with the sandstone of which the town of Berne is built, a 

A aggregate of white Solothurn and green Brigue stone, that has given a soft 
cream tint and a very lovely texture, was adopted for all visible concrete surfaces. 
This was exposed by the ‘* Contex "’ process which obviates the setting of the usual 
outer skin of grey cement. ‘‘ Contex " liquid was also applied to the whole of the 
concrete blocks because the rough finish it produces was found to make them bond 

etter. Except that the parapets and pier-bases are of dressed white granite, and 
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the cornice (under which nesting-niches for martins have been 
provided) of Ticino gneiss, the bridge is constructed of concrete 
throughout. 

'») The total length of the bridge, which has a rise of 0.6 per cent. 
from west to east, is 178 metres. The width of the platform is 
21.50 metres, narrowing to 19.90 metres over the main arch ; 
which provides a roadway with a uniform breadth of 11 metres, 
and twin pavements, flagged with gneiss slabs, 4.30-3.50 metres 
wide. Begun in February 1928, the sixth of Berne’s bridges 
was finished early in 1930. !t cost 2,563,000 Swiss francs, with 
an additional 392,000 francs for incidental street works and 
re-alignments ; or about £118,000 in all. The illustrations of the 
bridge are reproduced by the courtesy of M. Robert Maillart. 
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A Free Commentary. 


By Junius. 


Two ministers in a necessarily (but not necessarily deservedly) 
unpopular team continue to earn golden opinions—-Uncle George 
Lansbury, with his Lido and Bier-garten drive, and Mr. Herbert 
Morrison. Some of the higher bourgeoisie of Kensington make 
sweet moan about vulgar desecration of their sanctuary, and the 
lively Lady Astor, untaught by the distressful conditions in the 
country of her birth, and other even less teachable puritans, 
urge us to raise our spirits with tea and aerated waters. But the 
petit salariés, the more hearty bourgeoisie, and, indeed, the 
more human and enlightened of the really soignés look with 
approving eye. The good man’s doing something. 


* * 


As for Mr. Herbert Morrison, if getting things through be the 
test, he is our most efficient minister. Many pedestrians and 
cyclists will owe their lives to the anti-dazzle legislation to come 
into force in October. Homicidal drivers, too proud to dip, 
have but a month to complete their bags.....This business 
has been talked about for years. The delay has cost lives—if that 
matters ! 


Diligent cross-questioning of taximen, bus drivers, and motorists 
reveals the fact that the Oxford Street experiment, which has 
been working long enough to be fairly judged, is successful 
beyond the most optimistic expectations. On a small point of 
detail—correspondents in the Press have advocated the sugges- 
tion ventilated here in April, that the colour-signals should be 


supplemented by a variation in shape of the three lamps. [ 


have seen no better because no simpler or less expensive sugges- 
tion than the one made here—an upright bar on the ‘ Go” 
lamp, a cross-bar on the “ Stop.” This would, I think, be much 
better than the words now painted on the lamps. However, that 
is a small defect in an otherwise admirable instalment. 


* * 


I do think, however, that in place of the expensive and obstruc- 
tive standards to indicate one-way street—‘‘ entry " and “ entry 
barred "’—a white arrow below the street name-plate (the name- 
plate to be placed in a standard position low enough to be seen 
by drivers in hooded cars) and a white hand—the silhouette of 
the policeman’s peremptory gloved hand, in fact—would be 
sufficient indication and bring us nearer our dream of efficient, 
economical and universally .ntelligible labelling. 


Street-name labels and readily recognizable numbers on 


houses and shops are, as has been stressed out by the fanatical 
Junius ad nauseam, are a real factor in getting the traffic to 


‘pass along.’’ A crawling taxi peering for a non-existent number 
is just as much a blocker of traffic as a crawling taxi on the look- 
out for a fare. So much should be obvious. 


x x x 


Street-labelling and house-numbering come properly under 
the jurisdiction of the city or borough authorities. Well, these 
worthy men do not do their job, nor do they seem likely ever to 
do so. Let, then, our energetic Minister of Transport—and the 
suggestion is made with genuine, nay with passionate, seriousness 
—bring the business, as quite obviously he is logically entitled 
to do, under his traffic-speeding jurisdiction. His colleague, the 
Postmaster-General, might also, following the example of my 
friend, the President of Horsensia, “regret that letters not 
carrying the number of house of the addressee are inevitably 
delayed in sorting and delivery.’’ This would do the trick so far 
as numbering is concerned. 


* 


The legal responsibility for number-plates might well be laid 
upon the owner or tenant of the house, and for street name-labels 
upon the owner or tenant of any corner house and of any house 
facing a street-end in a T-shaped lay out, not because this is the 
just arrangement, but because it is the practical way of getting 
the job done. 


* * * 


I have calculated that the letters of depressed or infuriated 
citizens writing to the papers in the post-war years on this misery 
of NoIsE if placed end to end would twice encircle the globe. 
If the doctors did their job they could insist on its mitigation, 
I am loth to suppose that they know it brings business !_ Opinion 
hardens against the infamy of the electric horn, but the bulb 
horn can be the very devil, and an electric horn can be as tactful 
as you like to make it. A standard low-toned horn is sufficient for 
warning and alone tolerable. Between midnight and seven 
o'clock no horn should be blown in city or town or village streets 
at all. 


* 


A good driver, as everyone knows, very rarely blows his horn. 
Drivers on the horn are simply bad drivers, either selfish-bad 
or nervous-bad. It is idiotic thus to put a premium on bad 
driving, and cad’s driving. And, of course, every insensitive oaf 
knows he can make a clear road for himself with a klaxon— 
and proves it. It isn’t safety he is after, but his own selfish 
pre-occupation with getting there. Loud horn-blowing from the 
oaf naturally induces loud horn-blowing from the decent-minded 
in self-defence, or in regrettable but natural imitation. The 
whole thing is just a piece of blank foolishness. 


* * 


And if something isn’t done about it soon Junius will be forced 
to organize his homeopathic cure. It is a simple cure and in- 
fallible. An organized brotherhood of decent-minded motorists, 
casting off their decency for the occasion, will, in shifts, work the 
streets in which the important classes sleep or try to sleep. 
Every quarter of an hour from 12.30 to 5 a member will pass 
along the determined route, giving at every corner where no 
policeman is in sight three to seven ear-splitting blasts on the 
most shattering instrument which the market can _ provide. 
Perhaps an occasional member here and there whose horn would 
be found to be unfortunately out of order will try the effects of a 
bird-scarer’s rattle—all, of course, in the interests of safety. I 
do not think it would be long before something was DONE about 
this damnable business. 


* * 


Can it be true, what a little bird whispers to me as I write that, 
apropos all this, our Mr. Morrison is going (again !) to “ appoint a 
small committee.” Small committee be blowed. Let the stout 
fellow stride Cromwell-wise into the House next session with a 
short, sharp Bill. And I will see that he gets a large marble clock 
with his name and the names of a number of prominent and 
grateful citizens decently engraved upon it. 
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Decoration & 
Craftsmanship 


ABOVE, AND OVERLEAF: 
AT CLOSE RANGE. 


ROMAN CARPETS.—Iin_ Oriental 


countries, where tapestries and carpets 
are alike hung on the wall or draped 
from the ceiling, the distinction be- 
tween them is largely academic ; and 
it is possible that a number of textile 
fragments from Roman Egypt which 
are usually described as tapestries 
might equally well be regarded as 
carpets. According to the European 
convention, a tapestry covers a vertical 
surface, a carpet a horizontal one; and 
the object of these illustrations is to 
show that the Romans, like ourselves, 
used elaborate patterned textiles as 
floor-coverings. The resemblance be- 
tween the two mosaic pavements from 
houses of the Antonine period [second- 
third century A.D.] at Timgad (page 82) 
and (A) and a modern Aubusson or 
Savonnerie cerpet suggests that the tes- 
sellated marble was only a translation 
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into a more durable material of a 
woven original ; as a modern analogy 
we might quote the reproduction of 
Axminster designs in linoleum. This 
supposition is confirmed by the re-- 
mains of an actual carpet of about the 
same date found a few years ago by the 
Koslov expedition in Mongolia; it 
shows the same foliate patterns on a 
geometrical basis surrounded by a 
border. The pictorial character of the 
design is not particularly appropriate 
to the technique of either weaving or 
inlaying and is clearly derived from a 
painted cartoon. The third mosaic, 
from the mausoleum of Galla Placidia 
at Ravenna [about 440 A.D.], is more 
obviously based on an embroidered 
original (B). The dark-blue ground, 
powdered with stars and rosettes, 
reminds us of the needlework robes on 
Assyrian bas-reliefs and on Attic black- 
figured vases, and of the woven Sasanian 
and Byzantine textiles covered with 
medallions and crosses which occur 
repeatedly in illuminated manuscripts 
and survive in scattered fragments. 
Though similar to carpet patterns this 
rosette design actually occurs on the 
vault, and illustrates the close connec- 
tion, to which we referred just now, 
between all ancient decorative textiles 
irrespective of their position in the 
architectural scheme. The original 
intention to represent a blue midnight 
sky blazing with stars has been for- 
gotten in the general desire for abstract 
ornamental splendour. The Ravenna 
mosaic, with its application of a textile 
design to a ceiling, is Oriental in taste; 
the Timgad pavements, on the other 
hand, anticipate the taste of nineteenth- 


century Europe. [ROGER HINKS.] 
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1. A COMMON ROOM IN A WOMEN’S HALL OF RESIDENCE. 
Designed by A. G. SAVILL. 
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Colour in Interior Decoration. | 
By John M. Holmes. 


VI'-The Design of Colour Schemes for Interiors. 


T has been said that “if knowledge alone be insufficient to form a 
good colourist it must at least prove useful in explaining the causes 
of failures and in suggesting the conditions of success.” It is perhaps 

in this sense that colour theory should be understood and applied. 
There is perhaps nothing more unpleasant than the strong impression that 
a room has been the victim of a colour-scheme, and that the decorator has 
striven, without due regard for the function of the different members and 
the various materials, to reproduce many colours from a subtle drawing. 

Decoration is an integral part of architecture, a result of the desire to 
express function as distinct from its fulfilment. Colour is merely one of the 
trinity—Form, Pattern, and Colour, which are the means of decorative 
expression. It is common to think of colour always in terms of paint, but 
no interior or exterior can be entirely devoid of colour, whether paint be 
used or not, and the decorator must think in terms of other materials with 
their various textures, degree of luminosity, and possible variety of pattern. 
Metal, marble, glass, ference, wood, rubber, textiles, and wallpaper are his 
materials, no less than stains, varnishes, distempers, and oil, cellulose, and 
enamel paints, and his concern is with the articulation of the form as much as 
with the colour-effect. 

The colourist may often stumble in putting theory into practice, for the 
difficulty of conceiving the actual effect in an interior of any given design 
while it is still merely a design, is only equalled by the difficulty of creating 
an interior giving the effect shown in a coloured drawing. Yet in most cases 
a preliminary drawing of the scheme must first be made showing the pro- 


r ‘The previous articles were published in the April, May ly and A t 
issues of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


jected colours and their disposition. Comprehensive drawings will usually 
consist of two elevations with a half plan of the floor and a half plan of the 
ceiling to the scale of } in. to 1 ft. or } in. to 1 ft., with full-size details where 
possible. They are best made in pencil on Whatman rough watercolour (or 
similar) paper. If a tracing or print of the architect’s drawing is used, the 
paper should first be tested for any chemical action on the colours. The 
elevations and plans will be working drawings and will show the colours of 
the actual materials to be used, including paint. They provide a chart for 
the craftsman and should not therefore show effects of light and shade. A 
further perspective may be made for the client’s or designer's satisfaction. 
Since the paint to be applied to the actual interior will, with few exceptions, 
be opaque, it is better to use opaque colours for their representation in the 
drawing. The delightful transparent gradations and granulations obtainable 
with watercolour paints, may give the drawing added charm, but their 
reproduction on walls is virtually impossible. Poster or tempera colours 
are therefore more satisfactory, though in certain cases natural materials 
may be represented in watercolours. 


It is suggested that the best colours are twelve in number, having maximum 
available purity and being as different from one another as possible. The 
colours used for the foregoing diagrams? are all “ straight from the tube.” 
It would, of course, be possible to adjust these diagrams so as to conform 
more accurately to the principles laid down. For instance, in diagram |! 
both the crimson and the green are a little too dark in tone because they are 
not of maximum purity. A moment's reflection, however, will show the 


1THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, April and May, 1931. 
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COLOUR IN INTERIOR DECORATION. 


the yellow-greens, greens, and blue-greens, 
of the curtains and reveals. The 
interesting lavender tones and green- 
greys are produced by simple mixture of 


2. RECEPTION ROOMS IN A RADIO STATION. 
Designed by KATHLEEN A. VEITCH. 


advantage of using colours which are immediately available from the manu- 
facturer, and further, the futility of using colours ina drawing for an interior 
which are of such purity that, for economic reasons or because of a lack of 
permanence, they may not be reproduced on the much larger areas of wall 
surface. The validity of the theory would remain even if, in practice, the 
purest obtainable pigments were those in the second neutralized circle of 
colours in diagram 1. There is virtue therefore in accepting the ordinary 
available tempera or poster colours as supplied by the tradesman, but their 
selection from innumerable others is a matter of importance for selected 
colours should together provide a comprehensive range of mixtures. 

The illustrations to this article (1) and (2) show drawings carried out in the 
way suggested above, and the following are analyses of the colours used. 
In (1) the conception of the walls of a room as a simple and restful background, 
without any dominant colour, is well illustrated by the silvery colour-scheme, 
in which crimson, introduced only in small areas in the skirtings, window 
frames, and the furniture upholstery is vhe mutual Contrast colour of 


the two main Contrasting colours, crimson 
and green, with white and occupy the main 
areas, while the purer harmonious yellows 
and greens form a colour climax in the 
curtains and fireplace surround. The 
scheme consists of the combined use of 
greys related to two Contrast colours, and 
a Harmony with a shared Contrast illus- 
trated in diagram Ill at B and J respectively.! 

In (2) the design has an effect of homo- 
geneity, and the rooms remain spacious 
in spite of the free use of seven Primary 
colours ; an effect impossible of achievement 
unless the proportionate colour areas are 
carefully considered and the purer colours 
linked together by greys produced by 
inter-mixture of the Contrasts. 

The seven colours consist of four in 
Harmony, viz.: yellow, yellow-green, 
green, and blue-green, which are mutually contrasted with violet, purple, 
and crimson but only the crimson, green, and blue-green are used in Primary 
Purity, the others being more or less neutralized with their Contrasts. As 
in the previous design the Purer colours are restricted to the small areas 
and a general effect of contrast between the two rooms is obtained by the 
warmer scheme in the small ante-chamber. 

The walls, architraves, and skirtings are painted and contrast in texture 
with the tapestried hangings in the recesses for doors, window openings, 
with the upholstery of the seats, and with the door panels, which are 
covered with leather fixed by silvered studs. 

A narrow band of mirror glass occupies the moulding immediately below 
the large cove of the ceiling and each recess is illuminated by concealed fittings. 

While the drawings have suffered by the great reduction in size from } in. 
scale, they are interesting as showing the successful use of an unrestricted 
palette. 


1 Plate THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, May 1931. 


NOTE.—This is the concluding article in Mr. Holmes’ s 
series on Colour in Interior Decoration. In view of 
the great interest aroused by the publication of these 
extracts The Architectural Press is pleased to announce 
that arrangements have been made to publish a complete 
treatise on the subject in book form in the middle of 


this month. The book has considerably wider scope and 
includes additional chapters and many new colour plates. 
Attractively bound in cloth it will be published at the 
price of 25s. net. Illustrated prospectuses will be sent 
free on application to the Manager, 9 Queen Anne's 
Gate, SWut. 
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September 1931. 


THREE BEDROOMS AT THE 
BERKELEY HOTEL, LONDON. 


In these bedrooms the architects, 
Stanley Hall, Easton and Robertson, 
have aimed at simplicity, which has 
been achieved with a maximum of 
comfort. A governing necessity has 
been the provision of sufficient 
“clothes room ” for the largest and 
most feminine trunks. The fitments 
not only form an integral part of 
the rooms, but in their design and 


woodwork they also supply the 


decorative schemes. 


(1) The walls and ceiling of the 
bedroom in this corner suite (15 ft. 
by 15 ft.) are painted in ivory and the 
door architraves are in apple green. 
The doors and fitments are of 
sycamore. The arched mirror, with 


its setting of green, extends to the 


floor between the twin sets of 


dressing-table drawers, and no 


would-be enchantress could com- 
plain of its lighting. The arch is 
lit to direct the light downwards, 
while the rounded corners on the 


inside of the sets of drawers have 


tubular lights devised t 
to the sitter. Qn ther 
dressing-table, the wash- 
its edging of stainless 


enclosed by a pait of sycan 


In (2) the three pairs 
give access to cupboz 
bedheads are of walnut 
more with a reading light : 
their coverlets pnd the 
matching those ofthe dres 
The pedestal writing-tal 
of sycamore with a s 


of ebony. 


(3) This (19 ft 
has been shaped to an « 
the use of corner fitme 
are designed to offer retu 
for the fitting of the dre 
the bed-tables, and the 
on the left of the entr: 
The walls and ceiling ar 
and the woodwork is agai 
in a shade of fawn. The 
both this room!and the 
of the corner suite is o 
Below the window, cup 
set on either side of tt 
which is partially concea 
writing-table. The corn 
have colonettes grey 
topped with tubular 
their overdoors are | 
mirror. The left cupboa 
the fitted wash-basin. 7 
dressing-table (4 is lit ; 
mirror with a strip light 
transverse slats of opal | 


waved edges repeating t' 


PLATE VI. 
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hts devised to shine on 


er. On the right of the 
ble, the wash-basin, with 
r of stainless steel, is 


y a pait if sycamore doors. 


ve three pairs of doors 
ss to cupboards. The 
are of walnut and syca- 
a reading light above each, 
erlets nnd the hangings 
hose oithe dressing-room. 


tal writing-table is also 


re with a slight inlay 


seiko (19 ft. by 14 ft.) 
shaped to an octagon by 
F corner fitments, which 
ed to offer return surfaces 
ting of the dressing-table, 
ibles, and the cupboards 
ft of the entrance door. 
and ceiling are of ivory 
oodwork is again sycamore 
of fawn. The skirting to 
room|and the bedroom 
ner is of macassar. 
> window, cupboards are 
her side of the radiator 
partially concealed by the 
ble. The corner fitments 
nettes 'of grey sycamore, 
vith tubular lights, and 
srdoors are of golden 
[The left cupboard conceals 
The double 


ble (4 is lit above each 


wash-basin. 


th a strip light formed by 
slats of opal glass, their 


yes repeating the motif of 


the flat ceiling cornice and of the 
wall panel between the mirrors. 
Each dressing-table is 3ft. 4 ins. 
long, the central portion 4 ft. 6 ins. 
The right corner fitment conceals 


the wash-basin. 


(5) shows the spacious cupboards 
on the left of the entrance door, 
the beds with their head panels of 
walnut and sycamore and reading 
lights above, and the convenient 
bedside tables. The bed coverlets 
and the hangings are in grey, green 


and silver. 


(6) The dressing-room of the corner 
suite (18 ft. by 10 ft.), see also (1), 
with walls and ceiling painted inivory. 
The door architraves are in apple 
green and have overdoors of mirror. 
The fitments are painted in ivory 
and picked out in the same apple 
green; the handles of the cup- 
boards and doors are of ebony. 
The fitment behind the head of the 
bed contains a table which can be 
swung round to the side of the 
bed when needed. The mirror 
below the window conceals the 
radiator. Lighting is diffused from 
above through fittings of opal glass, 
banded with chromium steel, and 
there is a tubular light of this glass at 
the dressing-table mirror. Hangings 


and bedspread are in pink and silver 
grey. 
The carpets throughout, in varying 


tones of brown, are by Marion Dorn. 


[JAMES TUDOR-CRAIG.] 
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THE CRAFTSMAN’S PORTFOLIO. Number 61. FURNITURE BY ENGLISH ARCHITECTS. 


(1) STOOL AND WALL DECORATION in the offices of the Parker Pen Company’ 
Bush House, Strand. Architect: PHILIP EVANS PALMER. The wall is finished, like the 
sides of the stool, in a carefully prepared mixture of silver and gold cellulose enamel— 
the former colour predominating. The seat and back of the stool are covered with 
pale tan-coloured hide and a thin line of this colour is repeated in the deepest vertical 
recess of the wall surface, behind the top of which is the concealed cornice lighting, 
which te life to the gold ceiling. The skirting and base of the stool are black. 
(2) A BEDROOM FIREPLACE for a flat in Chelsea. Architect: E. MAXWELL FRY. 
The setting is built in painted plywood around an existing fireplace. The proprietary 
gas-fire is without projections of any sort. 


FURNITURE AND FITTINGS DESIGNED 
BY MODERN ENGLISH ARCHITECTS. 


Before the nineteenth century had lost control 9 
of decoration, architects generally supervised, 
and indeed great architects like Soane and 
Kent and the Adams actually designed, the 
interior decorations of their houses. This 
tradition was revived in a rather self-conscious 
manner by William Morris and Philip Webb, and 
it was done to death by monster furnishing 
firms. Modern architects who are in the true 
sense traditional have started again to design 
their own interiors instead of leaving nude and 
uncoloured caverns into which may be put any 
mahogany or olde-worlde device of the owner. 
England is at last picking up her old tradition now 
that an architect sees that his medium is not only 
stone, but also wood, paper, textiles and colour. 
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(3) DRESSING TABLE, 35 Godfrey Street, Chelsea, 
S.W. Architect: PHILIP EVANS PALMER. This is of 
birch-faced plywood with a plate-glass top and solid 
birch fronts to the doors (which conceal two sets 
of sliding trays) and a solid birch frame to the fixed 
mirror, the latter lit by strip lights in stainless steel 
fittings, fixed to the wall. The stool, the shape of 
which somewhat determined the design of the 
Gressing table, came from Ashanti and is carved 
from one piece of African red oak. 


(4) AHALL TABLE at Number 5 Phillimore Terrace, 
W.8. Architects: PAKINGTON, ENTHOVEN and 
GREY. This table consists of a slab of }” double- 
rolled rough-cast plate glass. with polished edges. 
The supports are of laminated wood painted with 
cellulose a sealing-wax red. 


Number 61. FURNITURE BY ENGLISH ARCHITECTS. 


DINING ROOM, 35 Godfrey Street, Chelsea, 
S.W. Architect : PHILIPEVANS PALMER. The 
cellulose-sprayed walls and ceiling of the room 
are of a “ peeled banana” colour and finished 
with a wood float slightly rough. The top 
and base of the table are black and the 
remainder silver-finished with a pale gold 
lacquer. The sides of the chairs, which are 
built up and cased in plywood, are also 
finished silver, the sprung seats and backs 
being covered in specially dyed pale blue 
green hide. All the furniture is treated with 
sprayed-on cellulose enamel. The floor is of 
a dull biscuit-coloured composition with a 
square of blue-green carpet under table and 
chairs. (6) A SIDEBOARD at Number 
45 York Terrace, N.W.1. Architects : 
PAKINGTON, ENTHOVEN and GREY. This is 
veneered in figured walnut, slightly darkened 
and wax polished. The knobs are of green 
composition. (7) A SIDEBOARD at Number 
5 Phillimore Terrace, W.8. Architects : 
PAKINGTON, ENTHOVEN and GREY. It is made 
in Ibus laminated-board and deal, cellulose- 
painted green and putty colour, with green- 
painted knobs. The baize-lined drawers in 
the middle portion in natural white-wood 
with hard-wood runners wax-finished, with 
sealing-wax red composition knobs. 
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Oak timbering with “ Atlas White’ Portland cement stucco applied between the timbers, makes 


an attractive exterior. This idea was carried out in the house constructed eighteen months ago 


for Mr. Arthur F. Bourdas, F.S.I., F.A.J., at Streatham Park. The result is shewn in the above 


illustration. | White concrete mortar placed between timber adds beauty and value to a house. 
It is produced by a simple formula. A coarse silica sand of a selected shade or colour, “ Atlas 


White,” and clean water, are the sole ingredients. The preferable methods are those employed 


for orthodox Portland cement renderings. Illustrated books dealing with this subject and 


concisely drawn specifications, putting clearly before the operative the orthodox line of procedure, 


can be had for the asking. Write for a copy of ‘‘Stucco”’ together with ‘“‘ Atlas White Stucco 


” 


Specifications ’’ which advise fully and clearly how white Portland cement should be employed to 


gain permanency of result. 


Regent House, 
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From a water colour by F. Matania 


J. WHITBHERAD SONS 


MARBLE EXPERTS - IMPERIAL WORKS 
KENNINGTON OVAL: LONDON: S.E.1t 
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ANTHOLOGY. 


FUNCTION AND BEAUTY. 


SOCRATES DEV ELOPS THE PRINCIPLES 
OF THE ARCHITECT EUPALINOS. 


SOCRATES. The creations of man are made either with 
a view to his body, and that is the principle we call 
utility, or with a view to his soul, and that is what he 
seeks under the name of beauty. But, further, since he 
who constructs or he who creates has to deal with the rest 
of the world and with the movement of nature, which both 
tend perpetually to dissolve, corrupt or upset what he 
makes, he must recognize and seek to communicate to his 
works a third principle that expresses the resistance he 
wishes them to offer to their destiny, which is, to perish. 
So he seeks solidity or lastingness. 
PHAEDRUS. Yes, those are indeed the main charac- 
teristics of a complete work. 
SOCRATES. Architecture alone demands them, and 
carries them to their highest point. 
PHAEDRUS. I look upon it as the most complete of 
the arts. 
SOCRATES. Thus the body constrains us to desire what 
is useful, or simply convenient ; and the soul demands of 
us the beautiful ; but the rest of the world, with its laws 
and its hazards, obliges us to consider in every work the 
question of its solidity. 
PHAEDRUS. But are not these principles, so distinct 
in your expression of them, always mixed in fact? It 
sometimes used to seem to me that an impression of 
beauty was born of exactitude ; and that a sort of delight 
was engendered by the almost miraculous conformity of 
an object with the function that it must fulfil. And so 
the perfection of this aptitude excites in our souls the 
feeling of a relationship between the beautiful and the 
necessary ; and the final ease or simplicity of the result, 
compared with the intricacy of the problem, fills us with 
an indescribable enthusiasm. Unexpected elegance in- 
toxicates us. Nothing but what ts of strict utility finds a 
place in such happy fabrications ; they no longer contain 
nothing that is not solely deduced from the exigencies of 
the desired effect ; but one feels that almost a god was 
needed to make so pure a deduction. There exist admirable 
tools, strangely definite, and clean-cut as bones, and 
waiting like them for acts and forces, and for nothing 
more. 
SOCRATES. They have, in some sort, made themselves ; 
agelong use has necessarily discovered the best form. 
Multiple practice attains the ideal some day, and stops 
there. The thousands of attempts of thousands of men 
converge slowly towards the most economical and surest 
form: once this has been attained, everyone imitates it ; 
and the millions of these replicas are the final answer to 
the myriads of previous gropings, and cancel them out. 
This can be seen even in the poets’ capricious art and 
not only in the tool-bag of wheelwright and goldsmith . . . 
Nay, who knows, Phaedrus, tf the effort of humans in 
their search for God, the observances, the prayers they 
essay, their obstinate will to discover the most efficacious 
. who knows if mortals will not finally discover a 
certitude—or an incertitude—stable and in exact con- 


formity with their nature, if not with the very nature 
of God? ... 


PAUL VALERY, de l’Académie frangaise. 
Translated by WILLIAM McCAUSLAND STEWART. 


Marginalia. 
Pylophobia and Pylophilism. 


With fine and almost reckless courage, a Mr. W. M. 


Clarke has come forward in a letter to The Times as a 
champion of the much-abused pylon. 


‘‘Compared with the stolid, bulky uprightness of the 
telegraph pole,” he finds that “ the airy lightness of the 
pylons adds a romantic touch to the dullest landscape. 
In the dusk they look like long rows of the ghosts of 
Euclid’s problems, marching over hill and dale, till they 
vanish into the land of the fourth dimension. The beauty 
of geometrical symmetry is theirs, and the pendant 
bunches of insulators have an effect as of Chinese lanterns, 
a suggestion of pagodas and eastern landscapes mingled 
with memories of childhood’s first vision of Kew Gardens.” 
“Could power be carried more finely?” he winds up. 


“Tf so, let us have the great design!’ Against this pane- 
gyric must be set the loud complaints of numerous bishops, 
clergymen, and generals, determined, if clamour in the 
Press can do it, to stave off the advent of a manifestation 
which threatens to provide an unwelcome mental stimulus 
to the tenor of their traditional manner of life. 

* * * 


An Exhibition of the work of 
C. F. A. Voysey. 


To those who have studied the recent history of architec- 
ture it has always seemed extraordinary that C. R. MacIntosh 
was never recognized during his lifetime as a leader of 
European architectural thought. MacIntosh is dead, but 
his master, C. F. A. Voysey, is still very much alive, and it is 
with great pleasure that we are able to announce that an 
exhibition of his furniture, fabrics, and architecture has 
been arranged by Messrs. Batsford and THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW. It will last for a fortnight, and will be held at 
Batsford’s Galleries, 15 North Audley Street, London, to 
celebrate the achievements of a great English architect. It 
is hoped that all those who are able will go to this exhibi- 
tion; the next issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW will 
contain an article by John Betjeman on C, F. A. Voysey’s 


life work. 
+ 


More about the Academy. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Aug. 20, 1931. 

SiR,—I am sorry to have to write once more about that 
old dump called the Royal Academy, but Mr. Algernon 
Talmage states that I have submitted work to the Academy, 
and that “‘ unless he is much mistaken, I had a large picture 
hung in the R.A. not many years ago.’”’ He is mistaken; 
very much mistaken. I have had many pictures in Burling- 
ton House in my life, connected with the Imperial War 
Museum, and the Canadian War Memorial Exhibitions, 
which had no more to do with the Academy than the 
Persian or Italian Exhibitions held at Burlington House; 
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but even on those occasions it is a mystery to me how 
Mr. Algernon Talmage managed to see my pictures, as 
Mr. Muirhead Bone and Professor Tonks did everything 
possible to hide them. However, that now is all dead, dull 
history, forgotten, I hope, by all. 

As for my name being down on the list of candidates, 
Mr. Algernon Talmage has supplied me with news. Certainly 
some fifteen or sixteen years ago, when I was an official 
war artist attached to the British Army, my old friend, 
Charles Sims, at a dinner given to Mr. P. G. Konody, in 
connection with the Canadian War Memorials, did ask me, 
and (I think) Kennington, Nash, Augustus John, and 
Munnings, if we would help him to fight the “ dead hand ” 
at the Royal Academy. 

Some years afterwards, Sims wrote to Grant Richards, 
the publisher, to say he was prevented from coming to a 
dinner given to me before I went to New York, but that 
he hoped to get Sir John Lavery to sign the book to get me 
eligible as a candidate for election to the R.A 

I wrote and thanked Sims, and said it was obvious that 
all our dreams in wartime of a new heaven and a new 
earth, and even a new Academy, were nothing but dreams, 
and not to bother about me, as I would have nothing to do 
with any -art institution, academy, or group, official or 
otherwise. I had reached this decision after the ignoble 
treatment I had received from artists in connection with 
the Imperial War Museum and the Tate Gallery, and I 
intended to be a “ lone wolf ”’ in future. 

For some ten years I cut myself away absolutely from the 
art world, and never met an English artist if I could help it. 

Therefore I think Mr. Algernon Talmage is wrong when 
he asserts that my name was ever on the list of candidates. 
I remember meeting Derwent Wood, R.A., in one of his 
bitter moods, and he told me very definitely indeed that it 
was not. In fact, I hear him now saying to me, “ I believe 
there is something in your denying that you are a Jew, 
Nevinstein, because your brother Ghettoist, Epstein, has 
got his name down for election, and you have not.” 

Derwent Wood despised or envied genius even more than 
Jews, therefore his fury and bitterness against Epstein was 
almost awful, but in the midst of his raging, he kept 
asserting that at least I was not on the book. I think 
Derwent Wood was right, and Mr. Talmage is as wrong 
as he is about his assertion that I have exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. 

I apologize for writing at such length, and of necessity 
reviving dead and forgotten ignoble hatreds and jeers of 
the English art world, but I must explain I am not quite 
the liar that my friend Mr. Talmage presents me as in 
your last issue. 

Yours, etc. 
C. R. W. NEvVINSON. 
I Steeles Studios, 
N.W.3. 
* * * 


A Really Modern Station. 


England has at last an all-concrete surface railway station 
—and a very bright and charming little station it is, too. 
In fact, the sort of station one wants to linger in for hours, 
like a schoolboy, watcning the trains go by. This is the 
new Sudbury Town Station that the Underground has just 
brought into use. It is every bit as good as any recent 
German station, though it would be idle to pretend that its 
architects had not profited by recent German examples. 
All the same, it is in some indefinable way definitely English. 
On the other hand, a building at Hammersmith Station that 
looks like a signal-cabin, but is more probably the checking- 
office of the adjacent omnibus garage, displays a triangular, 
“ cutting-edge ’’ type of window which, though a vivid and 
welcome enough little assertion of the modern spirit in 
particularly dreary surroundings, emphatically is not. The 
new Cockfosters extension of the Piccadilly Tube, and its 
western prolongation along the old District line from Ham- 
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mersmith to Northfields, now being doubled for the purpose, , 
promises some stimulating developments in railway archi- 
tecture. In fact, if England ever manages to evolve a modern- 
ist tradition of her own it will be almost entirely due to the 
progressive anti-democratic we-give-you-what-we-not-you- 
think-best-for-you spirit of the Underground Company. But 
what one we iders, not without apprehension, will happen 
when (as now seems certain) the whole of this undertaking 
is handed over to the officials of the new London Passenger 
Transport Board on January 1 next? Will the Frank Pick 
touch be perpetuated, or will future station and rolling- 
stock design dutifully echo the refined and sterile classicism 
of the Office of Works style? Heaven forbid that we should 
live to see an eight-coach (Louis XIV, Louis XV, Louis 
XVI, Tudor-Bess, Queen Anne, George I, George II, and 
George III) Underground “‘ Queen of Scots” rolling round 
the Inner Circle. 

It is rumoured that the design of the admirable new 
Wimbledon Station, and its smaller sisters on the line from 
there to Sutton, has so alarmed the directors of the Southern 
Railway that they have been obliged to dispense with the 
services of the young architect who was responsible for 
them. Which, if true, would seem to show that they are 
ashamed, not proud, that their system is in many respects 
far less antiquated than any other of the Big Four. 

Would it not be as well for the guidance, or rather deter- 
rence, of those tiresome people who are for ever writing to 
the papers drawing attention to this, that, and the other 
shortcoming of our railways compared to those on the 
Continent, to print the ages (and, of course, the full titles) 
of their directors, in order of seniority, beginning with the 
nona- or octogenarians, in bold red type at the head of all 
time-tables? Then these foolish and misguided critics 
would understand—and desist. De moribundis, nil nisi 
bonum! There will be no further inducement to them to 
waste their own, editors’, readers’, and officials’ time once 
it becomes clear that our main-line railways, like their 
directors, belong to the Rip Van Winkle world of the mid- 
nineteenth century. What was good enough then is good 
enough now. Which may apply to passengers, but not 
quite so convincingly, perhaps, to shareholders. ‘ 

* * * 


Concrete Spans 


M. Freyssinet, the distinguished French engineer, who 
built the now famous Plougastel Bridge near Brest—the three 
equal arches of which are severally the longest concrete 
spans in existence—has been giving the builders of steel 
bridges rather a shock. Armed with his experience at 
Plougastel, he announces that he is ready to build single 
spans of 1,500-2,000 ft. in tubular concrete tomorrow. 
With good rock foundations he would be quite prepared to 
increase this length to 3,270 ft.—or 1,620 ft. more than the 
single span of the new steel Sydney bridge. The limit of 
such spans he places provisionally, for practical reasons, at 
4,900-6,000 ft. The cost of one ton of concrete is hardly 
one-fifth that of a ton of fabricated structural steel, while 
there is a saving in weight of about 6 lbs. per foot run. 
Thus, the cost would be approximately half of that of steel 
suspension bridges of the type adopted in New York and 
Philadelphia, the weight, span for span, also about half; 
while the safety factor would be double, and the risk of 
failure considerably less. 

* * * 
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BISHOP WINNINGTON INGRAM SCHOOLS AND PARISH HALL, RUISLIP, MIDDLESEX. 


These recently erected buildings represent an interesting and successful architectural 
result emphasised by the fact that available funds for the work were extremely limited 
and economies had to be studied closely in all directions. 


lt is of especial interest, therefore, that the pleasant tone colour of the buildings 


externally is chiefly derived from ihe employment of "Phorpres“ Rustic Bricks. 


The genera! facings are 2?” Rustic bricks, but 2" Rustics have also been employed as 
features, in association with a limited use of tile courses and moulded brickwork. 
The pointing was specially directed by the Architect in a manner to secure ihe most 
suitable ireatment for the bricks. The colour harmony is furthered by the subdued tones 
of the Antique roofing tiles and the shades of blue paint which 
have been used on the external metal and wood work. 


i The Architect was Mr. T. Gordon Jackson, F.R.I.B.A. of London, 
e and the General Contractors for the work were Messrs. 
18 W. H. Gaze & Sons, Ltd., of Kingston. 


iF LONDON BRICK COMPANY & FORDERS LTD. 


\Z, Africa House, Kingsway, W.C.2._ Telephone: Holborn 8282 (10 lines). Telegrams: Fherpres, Westcent, London. 
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1931. 
Still More About the R.A. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

S1r,—Owing to illness I was unable to answer your letter 
of June 5 before. 

(1) As A.R.A. I have a right to exhibit five works. 
we The R.A. keeps up the standard of good workman- 
ship. 

(3) I think more space should be allowed to outside 
exhibitors, and perhaps members might have the courtesy 
and consideration not to exhibit the numbers of pictures 
they are entitled to, especially if they are of large size. 

I think the Royal Academy is doing its best to uphold 
the standard of ‘“‘ Good Art,’”’ but ‘‘ Good Art”’ is not easy 
to find. It is a rare product. 

There have been exhibitions in London and Paris of 
rejected works from the Academy and the Salon, and they 
have been such ghastly failures that the rejected themselves 
do not seem willing to repeat the experiment. 

Faithfully yours, 
ANNIE LOUISA SWYNNERTON. 
1A Avenue Studios, 

76 Fulham Road, S.W.3. 


* * 


The Harrow Gasometer. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

S1r,-—Dr. Norwood, the Headmaster of Harrow, complained 
in one of his recent addresses that we live in an ugly age. Such 
a statement, which would be pardonable from a member of the 
present generation, approaches indelicacy, if not downright 
indecency, when uttered by one brought up in the ugliest age 
the world has ever known. Dr. Norwood was born in 1875 in 
the palmy days of that Philistine era of complacently blatant 
Peace and Plenty when, as the monuments with which it 
embellished our city streets—and more particularly the precincts 
of our Universities and Public Schools—stand to witness, 
“truth was beauty, beauty truth.”” If the England of today is 
only slightly less ugly than that of thirty-five years ago, we 
owe it both directly and indirectly to the ‘‘ sweetness and light ” 
of Dr. Norwood’s own generation : for such of this hideousness as 
it did not actually build, it has by its example inspired. 

Still more recently Dr. Norwood has been active in bitterly, 
and even violently, denouncing the appearance of a gasometer, 
the two hundred odd feet of which have the blasphemous 
temerity to be visible from Byron’s (somewhat legendary) Walk 
on the summit of the hill that has been hallowed by Mr. H. A. 
Vachell’s prose. On one peculiarly impressive and solemn 
occasion Dr. Norwood used this perfervid diatribe to preface his 
review of the auguries pointing to Harrow’s impending, and so 
unaccountably long overdue, rout of Eton at cricket : a prognostic 
which, like so many schoolmasters’ confident prophesies, was 
rudely falsified in the event. 

A visit to South Harrow will convince any open-minded person 
that this ‘‘ monstrosity ” is an unoffending and extremely well- 
proportioned octagonal steel tower. A climb to the top of the 
hill reveals it as the only structure embodying any dignity or 
interest discernible in that wilderness of suburban villas below 
which is so thoroughly representative of the picturesque town- 
planning ideals of Dr. Norwood’s own beauty-loving contem- 
poraries. The celebrated view loses nothing, and, indeed, gains, 
by its presence; because for many years past it has been quite 
impossible for the spectator to hoodwink himself into the belief 
that this is a remote and unspoilt corner of rural England. 

Can it be that Dr. Norwood’s passionate aversion to this 
simple and seemly gasholder is caused by its freedom from those 
semi-architectural ‘‘ trimmings ”’ which are so conspicuous in the 
ornamental ‘concertina ” type of gasometers erected in his 
own day? Or is it simply its height which is so criminal an 
affront to his artistic sensibilities? Would Dr. Norwood honestly 
have the same objection to a Gothic-Revival spire of equal, or 
even superior, altitude rising from the same site? A gasometer 
of identical design, and apparently identical height, at Brentford 
already soars delicately above Kew Gardens. Are we to suppose 
that their amenities—to say nothing of those of the exquisite 
little eighteenth-century oasis of Kew Green—are of minor 
national importance compared with the academically correct 
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punctuation of a prospect hitherto enjoyed in a towerless state 
by the boys and masters of Harrow School ? 

Schoolmasters are fond ot invoking the parable of the mote 
and the beam. May we gently remind Dr. Norwood that 
Harrow, the School, can scarcely have serious claims to archi- 
tecture of any period? True, the Old School, so intelligently 
rebuilt in 1819, is, like the parish church, a pleasant enough and 
well-mellowed building, and there are some good plain Georgian 
houses in the High Street besides. The Butler Museum was 
considerably in advance of the taste of its day, but it is entirely 
eclipsed in point of scholastic dignity by the plebeian Middlesex 
County Council school at the foot of the hill. So much for the 
credit side. On the debit side Harrow has to blush for such 
egregious examples of Victorian frightfulness as the Speech 
Room, the Vaughan Library, and the School Chapel. Surely 
Dr. Norwood must have envisaged a scheme for the early 
demolition, or transformation, of these dreadful eyesores to 
justify his crusade against the only really well-designed type of 
gasometer in existence? He has already made a promising start 
in the School War Memorial, which is certainly an improvement 
—if only because almost anything would be in such surroundings. 

It is disappointing to find Dr. Norwood, who has so often 
shown a genuinely progressive spirit in educational matters, 
deliberately ranging himself among the reactionaries in zesthetics. 
Or is his spirited championship of Metroland amenities perhaps 
only a judicious tactical feint intended to divert attention from 
the increasingly general, and more and more openly expressed, 
dissatisfaction with the conduct of those monuments to the 
glory that was Keats and the grandeur that was Arnold: our 
great and exclusive Public Schools ? 

Is it possible that Dr. Norwood fails to understand that the 
reason why England, more than any other country in Europe, 
is still so predominantly ugly in a man-made sense, and grows 
less unsightly with such disheartening slowness, is because our 
education teaches us to be strangers to the age we live in, and 
encourages us to continue building preposterous shams of the 
dead past? And this baneful legacy, like the shackles of so many 
other equally noxious “ lost causes and impossible loyalties,’’ we 
owe to the generation of which Dr. Norwood is a representative 
—and, it is only fair to add, an infinitely more enlightened 
one than most. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
PaRvus ET IGNOTUS. 
* 


* * 
A Book by Junius.” 

“T” of Punch (or, as he is known to readers of the Free 
Commentary, Junius of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW), 
whose anonymity so thinly veils his identity—has added 
to the number of the ever-popular books of reminiscences 
in writing Friends and Adventures. These anecdotes, these 
adventures in the life of one of the most versatile of men, 
are illumined with the tempestuous though always good- 
humoured wit for which ‘‘ T” is famous. His adventures 
are varied, his opinions uncompromising and enthusiastic, 
and apart from, or entangled in them, pass the charming 
people whom “ T”’ has had the fortune—or as he himself 
might add, the wit—to encounter by the way, casting on 
them as he went the glamour which hangs for the time round 
those who dine, quarrel, or smoke a cigar with anyone so 
essentially fantastic. Fantastic, but not fantastical. Some 
of his wildest suggestions, when adopted by practical men, 
who were quite incapable of thinking of them themselves, 
have proved a startling success, and his knowledge of the 
conditions of affairs between the artist and the manufac- 
turer makes his views on the questions of design in industry 
important. Below is given an extract taken at random. 
This is not only a book, like all of reminiscences, to be dipped 
into at odd moments, but one to be studied for valuable 
pieces of information. 

* * 
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‘To put the matter bluntly and to keep to the practical 
ground of business, says ‘ T,’ English manufacturers are on 
the whole fatuously oblivious of the advantages of competent 
and comely design as a factor in successful marketing, both 
abroad and at home. They have a great reserve of fine 
talent to draw upon which they ignore and despise. I used 
to think that this was policy; that, though they themselves 
had no illusions about the deplorable nature of the things 
they made, they deliberately designed them to meet the 
demand of an uninstructed public (in so far as they designed 
them to meet the tastes of the stores and retail ‘ buyers,’ 
in general with us an under-educated, badly sophisticated 
race dealing in ‘ lines,’ there might be some justification for 
their practice). But a longer acquaintance with the problem 
and the persons has convinced me that the defect is often 
due not to policy, but to ignorance, insensitiveness, and/or 
pig-headedness .. . The wide sale in England of foreign glass 
and foreign fancy goods of all sorts, is by no means due 
(as our manufacturers vociferously contend) exclusively to 
lower prices made possible by lower wages, but largely to 
attractive designing made possible by greater intelligence.”’ 


* * * 
The British Decorators. 


The Institute Exhibition of Decorative Art at Painters’ 
Hall was opened on July 21 by Sir William Llewellyn, 
President of the Royal Academy, in the presence of a dis- 
tinguished company of decorators, architects, and others 
interested in the subject. 


* * * 


“As you are doubtless aware the decorator today is 
taking an increasingly important position as a professional 
adviser in the use of a wide range of decorative materials, 
handling in this capacity such valuable furnishings as 
Oriental carpets, hand-made tapestries, mosaics, sculpture, 
decorative metals, joinery, stained glass, ceramics, etc. 

‘Sir William Llewellyn utilized the occasion for authorita- 
tive statements of intense public importance, particularly 
in view of the present action being initiated by the Board 
of Trade Committee acting under the chairmanship of Sir 
Edward Crowe, K.C.M.G., Comptroller-General of the 
Department of Overseas Trade. Exhibits included records 
of important decoration contracts in hotels, ships, theatres, 
and public buildings by members of the Institute.”’ 

With the exception of a number of verbs which had to 
be converted into the past tense the above is taken from a 
communication issued to the Press by Mr. Henry G. Dowling, 
the President of the Incorporated Institute of British 
Decorators. 


* * 


To him we are also indebted for a report of the speeches 
made on the occasion from which we quote the following 
passages as being of special interest. 

‘‘. . . Familiarity with the crafts is as essential as practical 
knowledge of processes and for this reason this Institute 
not only has its own educational scheme and travelling 
scholarship awards, but insists that membership is given 
only to those approved worthy of such an honour. It con- 
tends that mere technical ability cannot produce craftsmen- 
decorators, and therefore rightly attaches more importance 
to the esthetic training of its younger men.” 


* * * 
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From Sir Charles Allom’s remarkable address we quote 
the following :— 

‘Formerly, in the days when I was a student, nothing 
but tradition was the basis of one’s training, but at this 
moment I regret to say that there is a most dangerous 
movement on foot which seems, owing to its simplicity and 
lack of true scholarship, to endanger art in this country. It 
may be that the speed with which it appears to be spreading 
will injure art for many, many days. [In the presence of 
the President of the Royal Academy I have naturally 
some hesitation in making such a statement, but I have at 
least the consciousness that he is not taking part in this new 
movement judging by the beautiful things which he is out- 
putting. .. . If I may be permitted to say it, I have a 
feeling that that great artist, Rodin, with all his ability 
first put forward the possibility of using malformities as 
subjects for his sculpture. In painting and sculpture there 
seems to be too much defiance of perspective, of composition, 
and even of colour. Nature does not seem to be followed. 
Nature which seems to me to have been the basis of every 
art there has been in the past... . 

‘““Gentlemen, I implore you as students to be moderate 
in your departures from the lines which art has taken in the 
past. Go warily. The more you know of what has tran- 
spired in the past the more careful you will be and the more 
sure I feel your effect upon future art will be and upon your 
own career.” 


* * * 


From Sir William Llewellyn’s speech we cull the following : 

“It gives me the greatest pleasure to be here though I 
must confess that when I learned that a few remarks would 
be expected of me, I had some misgivings, knowing that so 
many here know very much more about the subject than I 
do. My study in the past has been more in relation to 
pictures, and perhaps the decorative picture, not so much 
of the decoration of the public or private building. . . . 

‘““T am not so pessimistic as Sir Charles because I think 
out of all these experiments which are going on today with 
relation to new expression that something good will come. 
You cannot put aside tradition. No artist, even the most 
extreme, could continue in the line which he has marked out 
for himself if he is to meet with any success at all if he 
ignores tradition. . 

“TI would like to say here that you see so much of this 
modernistic work which has been pressed on us through 
agents abroad. It has been a scheme really for the sale of 
these things from France, that you have lost sight probably 
of the more sincere young men who exist today, and I could 
name a great number of these who are really sincere students 
on really traditional lines and who are doing very fine work. 
You have only to go to Westminster Hall. . . . 4 At the same 
time, while we were lagging behind, other countries with 
more foresight and perhaps more intelligence, who have 
seen how art can be developed commercially, have increased 
their trade and are taking the profits at our expense. I ask 
you, is this to continue ? ”’ 


* 


The answer to Sir William’s question will, of course, 
greatly depend on our intelligence. 


* * * 
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Trade and Craft. 


Many of the visitors to the recent Swedish Exhibition may 
have since wished it were not so difficult to buy Swedish goods 
in London. They will be interested to know that new show- 
rooms have been opened at 105 Hatton Garden, E.C., by Frank 
T. Sherring, who is the British representative for A/B Johansfors 
Glasbruk, of Broakulla, Sweden. They are manufacturers of 
engraved rock crystal, coloured and cut lead crystal glassware, 
and were exhibitors at the exhibition. It is an interesting com- 
bination that includes English pottery in the same business. 
Frank T. Sherring is also the agent for Dicker Pottery, 
which is made at Hellingly, Sussex, by Uriah Clark and 
Nephew, Ltd. This is a very old type of English pottery; it is 
entirely hand-made and follows in shape and design the tradi- 
tions of the Sussex clayworker. The illustration is of a goblet 
in engraved glass by A/B Johansfors Glasbruk. * ~ 

In the list 
of contrac- 
tors for the 
Malmaison 
Restaurant 
in thee 
August is- 
sue of the 
REVIEW, the 
name of the 
makers of 
the revol- 
ving doors 
was stated 
to ‘be 
Elliott and 
Sons, Ltd. 
This was an 
error and 
should have 
read §&, 
Elliott and 
Sons (Read- 
ing), Ltd. 


* * 
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The general contractors for the Westminster Bank, Lothbury, 
were Holloway Bros., Ltd., and among the artists, craftsmen, and 
sub-contractors were the following : Redpath Brown & Co., Ltd. 
(steelwork) ; Diespeker & Co., Ltd. (fireproof flooring) ; J. White- 
head and Sons, Ltd. (marble and granite work) ; Moler Products, 
Ltd. (Moler blocks for partitions) ; Stuart’s Granolithic Co., Ltd. 
(granolithic paving); Stevens and Adams, Ltd. (wood-block 
flooring) ; Doulton & Co., Ltd. (sanitary fittings) ; Matthew Hall 
& Co. (plumbing and drainage work); Benham and Sons, Ltd., 
and Richard Crittall & Co., Ltd. (heating, ventilation, and 
hot-water system); Val de Travers Asphalte Paving Co., Ltd; 
(asphalt); W. Aumonier and Sons (carving); A. Goslett & Co., 
Ltd. (glazing); the Morris-Singer Co. (decorative metal work 
and wrought-iron rising gates); Waygood-Otis, Ltd. (lifts) ; 
Smith, Major and Stevens, Ltd. (lifts); Caston & Co., Ltd. (lift 
enclosures) ; Robert Adams (spring hinges) ; Luxfer, Ltd. (lantern 
lights); F. Braby &‘Co., Ltd. (bronze windows—ground floor) ; 
Crittall Manufacturing Co., Ltd. (metal windows) ; G. Jackson and 
Sons, Ltd. (fibrous plaster and decoration of upper floors) ; 
Higgins and Griffiths, Ltd. (electric light installation) ; Merry- 
weather and Sons, Ltd. (hydrants) ; Art Pavements and Decora- 
tion, Ltd., and W. B. Simpson and Sons, Ltd. (tiling); C. Isler 
& Co., Ltd. (artesian wells); Hobbs, Hart & Co. (ironmongery, 
strong-room doors and fittings) ; Howard and Sons, Ltd. (counters 
and panelled rooms); James Hill & Co. (window gearing and 
bronze name-plates) ; Waygood-Otis, Ltd. (main entrance doors 
mechanism). 

* * 

The general contractors for the Westminster Bank, Thread- 
needle Street, were Holloway Bros., Ltd., who were also respon- 
sible for the reinforced concrete, joinery, stonework, and excava- 
tion, and among the artists, craftsmen, and sub-contractors 
were the following: B. Goodman, Ltd. (demolition) ; Lawford 
Asphalte Co., Ltd. (dampcourses) ; The London Brick Co, and 
Forders, Ltd., Leeds Fireclay Co., Ames and Finnis, and Farnley 
Iron Co. (bricks) ; The Bathand Portland Stone Firms, F. J. Barnes, 
Ltd., Wm. Hampson & Co., Ltd., Wm. Knight and Sons, Ltd., 
Brookes, Ltd., and J. Whitehead and Sons (stonework) ; Powers 
and Deane Ransome’s, Ltd., and Aston Construction Co. (struc- 
tural steel) ; The Kleine Co., Ltd. (fireproof construction) ; Ames 


Birmingham Showroom : 35 Paradise Street. 
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In these boilers all internal surfaces of 
the waterways are easily accessible for the 
removal of lime deposit. The patent NOCO 
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those having only direct heating surface. 
For soft-water districts the sections can be 
made rustless (Bower-barffed. ) 
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TRADE AND CRAFT. 


and Finnis (tiles) ; Robert Adlard & Co. (slates) ; Farnley Iron Co. 
and Hemel Hempstead Patent Brick Co., Ltd. (partitions) ; 
Nicholls and Clarke (glass); The Luxfer, Ltd. (patent 
glazing); T. and W. Farmiloe, Ltd. (cast lead); Zeta Wood 
Flooring Co. (1910), Ltd., and Turpin’s Parquet Floor Joinery 
Co. (wood-block flooring) ; Benham and Sons, and R. Crittall & 
Co., Ltd. (central heating); The Gas Light and Coke Co., Ltd. 
(gasfitting) ; Higgins and Griffiths (electric wiring) ; Benham and 
Sons, and R. Crittall & Co., Ltd. (ventilation) ; Dent and Hellyer, 
Ltd. (plumbing) ; J. Bolding and Sons (sanitary fittings) ; Jas. Hill 
& Co., and Hobbs, Hart & Co., Ltd. (door furniture); F. Braby 
& Co., Ltd. (casements); Caston & Co., Ltd. (folding gates) ; 
Wilmer and Sons (iron ladders) ; The Grano Metallic Paving and 
Plastering Co., Ltd. (plaster); G. Jackson and Sons (decorative 
plaster); Caston & Co., Ltd., and N. F. Ramsay & Co., Ltd. 
(metalwork) ; J. Whitehead and Sons (marble); Art Pavements 
and Decorations, Ltd., and G. & E. Kent, Ltd. (tiling); Smith, 
Major and Stevens (lifts); C. Isler & Co., Ltd. (water supply) ; 
W. Aumonier and Sons (carving) ; Howard and Sons (counters) ; 
Chubb and Sons Lock and Safe Co., Ltd. (strong-room fittings) ; 
and Alexander Lee (ventilators). 


* 

The general contractor for the Lodge and Gates of Birmingham 
University was Thomas Rowbotham, who was also responsible 
for the excavation, foundations, dampcourses, glass, and plumb- 
ing. Among the artists, craftsmen, and sub-contractors were the 
following : The Birmingham and Midland Counties Val de Travers 
Paving Co, (asphalt) ; Lyne and Sons, Ltd. (concrete blocks and 
artificial stone); Blockleys, Ltd. (bricks); Bath and Portland 
Stone Firms, Ltd. (stone); Ames and Finnis (tiles and roof 
tiling) ; City of Birmingham Gas Department, Broad & Co., Ltd., 
Chance Bros. & Co., Ltd., and the Birmingham Guild, Ltd. (gas 
fixtures); City of Birmingham Gas Department (gasfitting) ; 
Rowe Bros. & Co., Ltd. (sanitary fittings) ; Henry Hope and Sons, 
Ltd. (door furniture and casements) ; J. H. Payne & Co. (bells) ; 
The Birmingham Guild, Ltd. (gates) ; George Prince, Ltd. (plas- 
ter); Marley Bros., Ltd. (metalwork) ; Wragg Bros. (stonework) ; 
Coke Breeze (partitions) ; and Rowe Bros, & Co., Ltd. (grates). 


* * * 
Among the artists, craftsmen, and contractors for ‘“‘ Ardnasaid,”’ 
Murrayfield, Edinburgh, were: Wm. Briggs & Sons (Dundee), 
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(dampcourses) ; William Black and Son (masonry and brickwork) ; 
Stuart’s Granolithic Co., Ltd. (reinforced concrete and artificial ~ 
stone); C. and R. Nicol (tiles); D. Anderson and Sons (special 
roofing) ; James Gray and Sons (grates); A. Stevenson & Co. 
(boilers) ; Richard Smith (electric wiring); Whytock and Reid 
(electric light fixtures); Young, Osmond & Young, Ltd. (electric 
heating) ; Alexander Haggart (plumbing) ; Shanks, Ltd. (sanitary 
fittings) ; Alexander Kent (joinery and special stair-treads) ; Park 
and Rutherford and Gigou (door furniture) ; Park and Rutherford 
(window furniture) ; Richard Smith (bells); J. and J. Johnstone 
(plaster) ; Thomas Hadden (metalwork) ; Toffolo, Jackson & Co. 
(marble) ; Robert Brown and Sons (tiling); Roemmele, Webb & 
Co. (loggia flooring); Muirhead and Son (paint); Whytock and 
Reid (furniture); Thomas Hadden (wrought iron); Thomas 
Beattie (inlaid cement panels) ; and R. C. Hutchison (sundial). 
* * 

The general contractor for the bedrooms at the Berkeley Hotel 
was the Works Department of the hotel, who were also respon- 
sible for the plaster and electric wiring. Among the artists, 
craftsmen, and sub-contractors were the following: Smith, 
Walker, Ltd. (structural steel); Rogers, Son & Co. (tiles and 
marble) ; W. Opperman and Sons (glass) ; Troughton and Young, 
Ltd. (electric light fixtures) ; E. H. Samouelle, Ltd. (plumbing) ; 
Doulton & Co. (sanitary fittings); Eric Munday, Ltd. (door 
furniture); D. Burkle and Son, Ltd. (joinery and furniture). 
The carpets were designed by Marion Dorn. 

* * * 


Among the contractors for Raffles College, Singapore, were the 
following : Redpath Brown & Co., Dorman Long & Co., and E. C. 
and J. Keay (structural steelwork); The British Reinforced 
Concrete Engineering Co. (reinforced concrete) ; The Birmingham 
Guild (metalwork) ; H. T. Jenkins and Son (marble); Tuke and 
Bell (sewage disposal); The Crittall Manufacturing Co. (metal 
windows); Bagues, Peyton, Hoyland and Barber, Best & 
Lloyd, and Allom Bros. (electric light fittings) ; Brown and Sons 
(laboratory fittings). 

* 

Mr. M. G. Wallace, B.Sc., A.M.I.E.E., M.Inst. of Fuel, has 

joined Messrs. Elliott Brothers (london), Ltd.—r Central 


Church 


THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 
Commercial Lighting Department, 

155 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


Branches in all the Principal Towns. 


EDISWAN 


in harmony with its 


surroundings 


The Ediswan System of concealed lighting for churches is 
the most effective system ever evolved—expensive and 
decorative fittings are not needed. The system is equally 
suitable for every type of ecclesiastical building from the 
small village church to the mosf stately cathedral, and 
whatever the size and style of building, lighting by this 
method will enhance its architectural beauty. The light 
is well distributed throughout the building and no 
unpleasant glare can result. 

Our illuminating engineers, who have been responsible for the 
lighting of many cathedrals and hundreds of churches, will be 
pleased to place their long experience at your disposal—entirely 
free and without obligation. 


Use Royal Ediswan Lamps 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, September 1931. 


The Safe-Deposit Vault illustrated above is 
constructed with John Tann’s patent 


“ANCHORMESH” Reinforcement throughout 


walls, roof and floor, and is secured by the 
Anti-Blowpipe Door and Grillage shown. Like 
everything constructed by John Tann, it is scien- 
tifically designed to give the maximum resistance 


to all possible methods of penetration. i 


Edward Tann, Founder 1795 JOHN TANN LTD., 117 NEWGATE ST., LONDON, E.C.1 
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TRADE AND CRAFT. 


Buildings, Westminster, S.W.; Works: Lewisham, S.E.; the 
well-known manufacturers of electrical measuring instruments 
—in the capacity of Sales representative for Heat Economy 
and Control Apparatus introduced by this firm. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


BARTLETT SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
DIvIsION OF DECORATION. 


Professor of Avchitecture :—A. E. Ricnarpson, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
Lecturer in Decoration :—H. WARREN WILSON, A.R.C.A. 

The Division of Decoration has been instituted with the co-operation 
of the Incorporated Institute of British Decorators. It aims at stimulating 
and promoting a knowledge of Decoration generally, and provides a threc 
years’ course of training, leading to the Certificate in Decoration, for those 
who wish to make the profession of Decoration their calling in life. 

The Division of Decoration forms part of the Bartlett School of 
Architecture, and is carried on in close co-operation with the Slade School 
of Fine Art. Studio work forms an important part of the course. 


A LONDON DIARY. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1— 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2— 


The Architectural Review, September 1931. 


The prospectus, giving particulars of the course leading to the 
Certificate in Decoration, is now ready. ; 
C. O. G. DOUIE, Secretary, 
University College, London (Gower Street, W.C.1). 


CITY OF NORWICH. 
s [HE NORWICH CORPORATION invite Architects to submit designs 
in competition for proposed new Municipal Offices and Police Offices 
on a site fronting St. Peter Street, Bethel Street, and St. Giles Street, 
Norwich. A copy of the Conditions of the Competition will be supplied 
to Architects on receipt of a deposit of {1 1s., which will be returned : 
1. If the Conditions are returned within 14 days; 
2. With the copy of the Award of the Assessor for the Competition to 
the author of each design received. 
Cheques should be made payable to ‘‘ Norwich Corporation.”’ 
Designs, together with the other documents which are specified in the 
Conditions, must be submitted to the undersigned by rst March, 1932. 
NOEL B. RUDD, 
Guildhall, Norwich. Town Clerk. 
July, 1931. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 3—continued. 


Celti Art in France, 12 ”. BRITISH MUSEUM : 
History of Handwriting in 12 noon. BRITISH MUSEUM General Visit TATE GALLERY 
Wert Sratope. Greek and Roman Life .. 12 soon. » Some Mid-Eighteenth-cen- 3 p.m. NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
Egypt () Monuments .. 12 noon. Greek and Roman Archi- 3 p.m. tury Painters. 
Miniatures +» 12 noon, V. AND A, MUSEUM late 
Exhibition of Modern 10-6 — Section : Buddhist 3 p.m 3 pm. 
Posters Sat. 10-10 The Beginnings of Land- 11 a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY ring and 3 p.m. ” ” 
Exhibition of Indian Fine Sun.2.30-6 SCOPE. | Musical Instruments .. 12 noon. Vv, AND A. MUSEUM 
rts, The Beginnings of Land- 12 noon. be oa Period Furniture : Oak petri 
Portraits—I : Ita I pm. ” ” French Painting .. I1@.m. TATE GALLERY ” ” 
General Visit .. TATE GALLERY and In- 11@.m, NATIONAL GALLERY 
” ” ++ 12 noon ” ” George Vertue and Jona- 3 .m. NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
Edward VI and MatyI.. 3.m, NATIONAL PORTRAIT than Richardson. and In- 12 noon. ” ” 
GALLERY 
Dutch Genre... 3P.m. WALLACE COLLECTION SEPTEMBER 3— Blake; Watts .. TATE GALLERY 
and Modern Masters. ~ English Portraits ++ 3).m. WALLACE COLLECTION 
Exhibition of Drawings by 9.30-6 BEAUX ARTS GAL- etween the Old Testa- 3 p.m. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5— 
Modern Masters. ore me BRUTON ment and New. Potters of Old England .. 12 noon, BRITISH MUSEUM 
The Romans in Britain... 3 p.m. Life and Arts of the Middle 12 noon. 
Exhibition of Modern 9.30-6 GOUPIL ro yg Early English Furniture 12 noon. v. AND A. MUSEUM Ages. : ‘ 
Paintings and Drawings. S REGENT ST., S.W.I_ english Furniture, Seven- 3 p.m. The Story of Man: Ur to 3 p.m. 
Exhibition of Works of 9 30-6 LEICESTER GALLERIFS, teenth Century. Rome. 
Rodin. Until the 15th. LEICESTER SQ., W.C. Paduans and North 11a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY A Sectional Tour os 
Exhibition of Paintings by 9.30-6 TOOTH GALLERIES, Italians. Chinese Porcelain—I_ .. 12 moon. Vv. AND A. MUSEUM 
Modern English and 155 NEW BOND ST., Paduans and North 12 noon. Chinese Porcelain—II_ .. 3 p.m. 
French Artists. Italians. Indian Section : Sculpture 3 p.m. 


PATENT 


Recent contracts for 
Kinnear Shutters for use 
on Bank premises 
include the following :— 


Messrs. Barclays Bank Ltd. 
Messrs. British Linen Bank 
Messrs. Coutts and Company 
Messrs. Martins Bank Ltd. 
Messrs. Midland Bank Ltd. 


Messrs. National Provincial 
nk Ltd. 


Messrs. Scottish Banks Clearing 


Messrs. Westminster Bank Ltd. 


MANCHESTER : 90, Deansgate (City 3138). 


Messrs. Glyn, Mills & Co., Whitehall, London, S.W. 


Fitted with 30 Kinnear Shutters 
on Door and Window Openings. 


H L d Architects: Messrs. Wimperis, Simpson & Guthrie. 
ouse Ltd. Contractors: Messrs. Trollope & Colls, Ltd. 


Sele Manufacturers— 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & CO., LTD.., 


RADNOR WORKS, STRAWBERRY VALE, TWICKENHAM. 
Telephone: POPESGROVE 2276 (2 lines) 
Branch Offices— 


GLASGOW : 121, West George St. (Central 1559) 


BIRMINGHAM : 11, Waterloo St. (Midland 5973). 
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